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HOW ARE THE SUMMER PASTURES? 














“WHERE THE GREEN GRASS GROWS ALL AROUND” 


Good Pastures Are of Prime Importance in Making a Success of Livestock Growing 








HE two hardest seasons of the year for livestock are early spring 
‘% During the former supplies of hay and rough- 
age have reached a minimum, while grass large enough to graze is 
several weeks away; and in late summer and early fall the pastures 
have been so parched and dried up that they furnish little sustenance. 


and late summer. 


Of course it is not possible entirely to avoid 
this late summer shortage, but we are certain 
that during this period our pastures may be 
made much better than they now are. Firstof all, 
let us remember that a real pasture is anything 
but a barren spot with a fence around it—‘‘a 
place where grass won’t grow,’’ as some wag 
tells us. This has been one of the serious mis- 
takes Southern farmers have made,—expecting 
to have a good pasture on barren, washed-away 
hillsides, infested with briers, bushes and weeds, 
rather than covered with nutritious grasses. 
This summer, as we watch our stock attempting 
to exist on these barren wastes, we should plan 
to guard against such shortages in the future. 

To begin with let’s clean out the bushes and 
weeds, leaving only some shade trees here and 
there, This is work that may well be done’ 
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right now, and it is one of the first essentials in making a good pasture. 
Then it should be borne in mind that the top of the poorest hill on the 
farm is hardly the place for growing the best beef or dairy animals or 
good mule colts. We know of few crops that grow well on poor land, 
and grass is no exception to the rule. 


If no good land is included in 1 
the pasture it should either be made rich or || 
some enclosed that is. Then comes the mat- 
ter of grasses we shall grow. Ina very large 
proportion of our territory Bermuda grass and 
lespedeza must be the basis of our summer graz- 
ing. This is a simple combination, too, that is |) 
hard to improve on, either North or South, and |! 
we are safe in saying that unless you haveit 
your pasture is not what it should be. These || 
three essentials looked to, with the addition of || 
bur and white clover for late winter and early 
spring grazing, and we are in a fair way to be- 
gin with livestock—and not before. 

We have great livestock growing opportu- 
nities in the South, but we repeat that it is better 
to ‘‘grow’’ into the business rather than ‘‘go”’ || 
into it; and before we are ready even to begin || 
growing good pastures must be provided. 


























THE “ROYAL” SELF-HEATING 
SAD IRON 


This iron is made of steel iron and 
brass, with. wooden handle. All parts 
through which gasoline passes are solid 
brass, making it durable and safe. No 
complicated parts to get out of order. 
The heat is regulated by a detachable 
key at rear of generator to suit wishes of 
operatof, 

IT IS GUARANTEED BY THE 

MANUFACTURERS TO GIVE 


SATISFACTION 


We send you this splendid self- 
heating iron, delivered to your 
home free of charge, as a reward 
for sending us a club of 18 new 
trial subscriptions for balance of 
year (to January 1, 1915) at 25 
cents each. Or we will give it for 
a club of ten trial subscriptions 
and $1.25 extra; or for a club of 
five trial subscriptions and $2 extra. 

The price of the iron, including 
a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is $3.50.. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Six Tools in One 


This Wrench is 644 Inches Long 
and Weighs Ten Ounces 

It is made from finest tool steel, scien- 
tifically tempered, and fully guaranteed. 
It consists of a pipe wrench, nut wrench, 
screwdriver and three dies for re-thread- 
ing battered and rusted bolts. The dies 
fit all bolts used on standard farm ma- 
chinery, It is light, strong, compact, and 
easily carried in hip pocket. 

. We will send it postpaid as a re- 
ward for sending us two new trial 
subscriptions for balance of year 
(to January 1, 1915) at 25 cents 
each. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





MYERS 
Famous Lock Stitoh 
SEWING AWL 


Sews Leather 
Quick 


Make Your Own Repairs 


There is nothing like this patent Lock 
Stitch Awl to repair harness, shoes, can- 
vas and do all kinds of sewing on odd 
jobs. It's &@ miniature repair shop and 
sews like a machine, Here is a tool you 
need, one that you will find most useful, 
strong and practical. It is equipped with 
assorted diamond point needles 

y of the best waxed thread, 
fof use. 


We will send you this splendid 
awl, postpaid as a reward for 
sending us a club of two new trial 
subscriptions for balance of year 
(to January 1, 1915) at 25 cents 
each. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - | 





OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVE pace OR J BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLAS S MA ie AT THE s Pogror FICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50, A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page lL opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec, 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as @ 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a del yorate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our Hability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carriea,’’ 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Fiorida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


GOOD THINCS COMING 


Our issue of next week will be a Vacation and Camping Out 
Number, in which you will be told by people who know how to have 
a jolly outing at a minimum of expense. Summer Camp Schools 
for boys and girls will also be discussed. Other features of éarly 
issues will be“ How to Succeed With Alfalfa;” “How to Make 
Concrete Drain Tile;” “ Feeding Cottonseed Meal Economically;” 

“Why It Costs So Much to Sell Produce;” and the regular Pro- 
gressive Farmer Departments that are always filled with sound in- 
formation. 


Don’t forget our big Clover-Vetch Number of August 1! 
Get your letter for it in at once. 

















Made Either Portable or Stationary 





TO GIN YOUR COTTON 
TO PICK YOUR PEANUTS 
TO HUSK YOUR CORN 
TO SAW YOUR WOOD 4 
IS LABOR CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL, OR WERE YOU 
INCONVENIENCED LAST YEAR, IF SO 
Reliable ‘Help Can be found in the Foos Gasoline 


and Kerosene Engines. 
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The best on the market and the cheapest because the value of an en. 
gine should be measured by the number ger years it will run at its high- 
est efficiency. 


AMERICA'S STANDARD ENGINE FOR 29 YEARS 
STOCKDELL-MYERS CoO. 
MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PETERSBURG, VA. 
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¥ 4 wav sé i 


SPLENDI wiwer afor a club of 
only ten new trial subscriptions. 


The Premo Jr. “Model B” 


Makes 244 X 3% pictures and per- 
mits the removal of one or more 
films at any time for development 
in tray or tank. 


Full and complete instructions 
are included with each camera. 


Just what you want for taking pic- 
tures of the home and home scenes. 


We will send you this splendid camera, 
charges prepaid, for a club of Ten New 
Trial Subscriptions for balance of year 
(to January 1, 1915), at 25 Cents Each. 
Or we will give it to you for Five Trial 
Subscriptions and 65 Cents Extra, 

The price of the camera eo a Years 
Subscription to Our Paper is $2.25 


Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














This illustrat?on shows 
the actual size of holes 
that may be cut with 
the leather punch blade. 


Excelsior Wonder Knife 


Large blade, is 234 inches long, and 
the smaller punch or reamer blade is 
2% inches long and cuts holes exactly 
as shown in illustration. 

You have paid $1 to $1.50 for knives 


not as good. It is made of best tem- 
pered tool steel, finely ground and 


| polished. It is a good, strong, practi- 


cal knife. 

The Leather Punch will be found 
indispensable for making various 
sized holes in leather for buckles, riv- 

, belt lacing, etc. 


> Leather Punch acts as a swedg- 


| ing awl or marlin spike when turned | 
| to the wae especially adapted for use 


in lacing belts, untying knots, ete 


No Farmer or Stockman can afford 
be without this knife. He needs it 


ery day. 
We will send you this knife post- 
paid as a reward for sending us & 7 


| club of only THREE New Trial Sub- § 
| scriptions for balance of year (toe 


January 1, 1915), at 25 Cents Each. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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| Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











BUILDING UP LAND WITHOUT 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 


To a Certain Extent This May Be 
Done, but Even With the Best Sys- 
tem Some Commercial Phosphoric 


Acid and Potash Will Be Necessary 


ILL proper rotations, legumes, 

green and stable manures with 
the aid of lime build up a worn out 
farm without commercial fertilizers? 
If not, how is the best way to deter- 
mine whether or not phosphorus and 
potash are deficient and in what 
forms are they best administered to 
a soil?” 

Yes, with a “proper rotation, le- 
gumes, green and stable manures and 
the use of lime,” the average worn-out 
farm may be built up, or have its pro- 
ductiveness greatly increased, with- 
out the use of commercial fertilizers ; 
but in time the productiveness of the 
farm will again begin to decrease un- 
less phosphorus is purchased in some 
form, and possibly the potash may in 
time also be decreased sufficiently to 
Jessen the yields of crops because of 
the decreased supply of this plant 
food. There are, in practically all 
cultivated lands, sufficient supplies of 
all plant foods to make several crops 
if they were available and other con- 
ditions were right. Such treatment 
as outlined will tend to add nitrogen 
and produce conditions that will tend 
to render more of the other plant 
foods available. For this reason, such 
treatment will for a time increase 
crop yields and unless the supply of 
phosphorus or potassium is very 
small indeed the farm may be made 
productive for a variable period. It 
is doubtful, however, if it will be 
found most profitable to use no com- 
mercial fertilizers under even such a 
system as that outlined, for on aver- 
age run-down Southern soils better 
crops will be grown by the addition 
of phosphorus and sometimes also by 
the addition of potassium. Moreover, 
there is no system of farming that 
will maintain the phosphorus supply. 
All products sold. from the farm will 
remove some phosphorus. Even milk, 
butter, livestock, hays, etc., take some 
phosphorus away with them and no 
crops add any of this plant food. It 
is therefore apparent that in time 
the supply of phosphorus will become 
deficient and on lands already low 
in phosphorus the amount necessary 
for the largest yields may early be- 
come unavailable. But why should 
we not buy phosphorus, since we 
know it is quite generally deficient in 
Southern soils, is cheap and with a 
Proper rotation of legumes gives 
profitable returns? 

How are we to know “whether or 
not phosphorus and potassium are 
deficient ?” 

First, if an analysis of the soil 
shows the total content of phosphor- 
us and potassium is below that 
generally agreed upon as present in 
Productive soils the supposition- is 
that it will pay to add these plant 
foods. 

Second, if tests are made, all other 
Conditions being made as nearly sim- 
ilar as possible, and an application of 
either or both of these plant foods 
increases the crop sufficient to pay 
4 profit on the purchase of the fer- 
tilizers it is a good indication that 
these plant foods are deficient. 

To start with, on most Southern 
Soils: we would advise that the phos- 
Phorus be bought in the form of 
acid phosphate; but to mix with the 
Stable manure and to apply to the 
land after it is once well filled with 








humus we would advise obtaining the 
needed phosphorus in finely ground 
phosphate rock—floats. 

When potassium is needed it will 
have to be purchased in some form 
of “potash” now on the market. It 
is probable that for general purposes 
it makes little difference which of 
the forms now sold is used. As a 
rule, however, the crops sold from 
the farm do not carry off large quan- 
tities of potassium. It is largely 
found in the hays and coarse fodders 
which are not generally removed 
from the farm and, _ therefore, 
it is not generally necessary to 
purchase it in large quantities under 
a good system of farming. If, how- 
ever, it is deficient in the soil and 


The next step is to estimate the 
length of time it is desirable to graze 
the crop. The third point is to take 
account of the size of the hogs and 
the number, or for all practical pur- 
poses we may calculate the hogs by 
gross total weight. In the fourth 
place, the amount of grain or con- 
centrates or other feeds to be used 
must be determined. 

With these facts we have only to 
calculate the amount of feed re- 
quired for a hog when fed for the 
purposes We have in view to be 
able to make a calculation as to 
how long our crop will last or how 
many hogs it will graze. If we mere- 
ly want the hogs to maintain them- 
selves without gain in weight, some- 
thing a little less than an amount of 
grain equal to 2 per cent of their 
weight will suffice. If, on the other 
hand, they are to gain say a pounda 
day per animal it will take in addi- 
tion from four to six pounds of feed 
equal in value to corn or other con- 





AN INVITATION 


stop. 


Farmer going to you once again. 





FRECEN TLY we sent out a circular letter to a list of old friends of The 
Progressive Farmer who for some reason or other had let the paper 


The response to that circular was so gratifying, so many old readers 
made haste to say: “The whole family has missed your paper and we want 
it again” —that we have decided to make another appeal to the old friends 
that we “have loved long since and lost awhile.” 

Just asa reminder, therefore, we are sending this copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to some of these old acquaintances. 

If you are one of these old friends, Kind Reader, we have only to sug- 
gest that if you and your family wish our paper again, ndw’s your chance, 
for we'll let you take advantage of our great special “Rest-of-the-Year 
Subscription Offer”—The Progressive Farmer every week from now till 
January 1st, 1915, for only twenty-five cents. 

All you have to do is to put a quarter (in stamps or coin) in the coin 
card enclosed herewith, fold as directed, and mail to us at our risk. 
gets lost in the mails, we will be responsible and send the paper anyhow. 

Don’t wait for anything—unless it is to get a neighbor to join you, or 
better still, get two or more of them and you can select one of our nice 
premiums. Mail your quarter right away and let’s start the old Progressive 


TO OLD FRIENDS 


If it 








tests show it can be used profitably, 
it should be purchased, for no system 
of farming will increase the supply 
in the soil. Good farming, however, 
will make that generally in the soil 
in rather liberal amounts more read- 
ily available for feeding the crops. 


NUMBER OF ANIMALS A GIVEN 
AREA OF GRAZING CROPS 
WILL CARRY 








It All Depends On the Size of the An- 
imals, Richness of the Land, and 
Kind of Crop 


UR readers continue to ask how 

much land planted in peanuts, soy 
beans or other grazing crops it will 
take to furnish feed for a given num- 
ber of hogs for a given length of 
time. 

The crop, the fertility of the land, 
the season, the size and number of 
hogs and many other unknown fac- 
tors in the proposition make it im- 
possible to give an answer. The best 
we can do is to give average results, 
but such are certain to prove mis- 
leading or unsatisfactory if the in- 
quirer has poor land or the season 
is unfavorable. Probably the best 
plan for estimating the number of 
hogs that it will take to consume a 
certain crop within the period favor- 
able for its grazing is to first esti- 
mate the yield of the crop on the 
kind of land on which it is planted. 
The owner or farmer can do that 
better than anyone else, because he 
knows its fertility better and can 
foretell the seasons as well as any- 
one else, 


centrates, for each animal. For in- 
stance, if a crop of corn and cowpeas 
yielding 25 bushels of corn and eight 
bushels of cowpeas are to be grazed 
by 10 hogs weighing 150 pounds each, 
how long will the acre last? Each 
hog weighing 150 pounds, if it gains 
a pound a day, must consume around 
six to seven pounds of feed a day or 
the ten hogs will consume 60 to 70 
pounds of feed a day and it will take 
them from 27 to 32 days to consume 
the corn and cowpeas on the acre. 
Or as they may eat some of the pea- 
vines possibly 35 days may be requir- 
ed to consume the acre of feed. Or 
if an acre of soy beans yielding 20 
bushels is grazed and at the same 
time a half ration of corn is given 
we have 1,200 pounds of soy beans 
and say 1,200 pounds of corn to be 
consumed, or 2,400 pounds of feed in 
all. If 10 pigs weighing 100 pounds 
each are grazed they will each con- 
sume from five to six pounds a day 
or they will all consume from 50 to 
60 pounds of feed a day. In such a 
case the acre of soy beans will graze 
them from 40 to 48 days, or if they 
are turned in before the leaves and 
stems are dry possibly the acre may 
last 50 to 55 days. 

As acres of grazing crops run they 
will graze 10 hogs weighing 100 
pounds each from 30 to 120 days ac- 
cording to the crop. the season and 
the growth which they make. Crops 
like alfalfa and clover will graze a 
given number of hogs longer than 
crops like soy beans and peanuts, but 
the hogs will not make as rapid gains 
on the alfalfa or clover alone as they 
will on the soy beans and peanuts 
alone, because the alfalfa and clover 


are not as rich feeds. Likewise, an 
acre of Bermuda grass pasture may 
graze a given number of hogs a long- 
er time than any of the other crops 
mentioned, but it being less nutriti- 
ous the hogs will make less gains. 

So, after all, the question-is much 
like the question of the size of a pos 
tato or an ear of corn. é 





Oat, Wheat and Vetch Hay Compared 
With Corn, Oats, and Bermuda and 
Cowpea Hay 


READER referring to an article 
by Mr. Chas. A. Whittle, in our 
issue of June 6, wants to know if we 
can give him the “approximate value 


‘of such hay made from sowing one 


bushel of oats, one-half bushel of 
wheat, and 20 pounds of vetch seed 
per acre, compared with corn at 80 
cents a bushel, oats 55 cents a bushel, 
Bermuda grass hay $10 per ton, and 
cowpea hay at $15 per ton.” 

It is a well known fact that you 
cannot compare unlike things, and 
grains and hays are so different, 
while an animal may live on hay 
alone that cannot live on grain alone, 
that a comparison of much value is 
practically impossible. Moreover, no 
one can tell what thé proportion of 
the hay will be from simply a knowl- 
edge of the amounts of seeds of the 
different plants used. 

Assuming that the hay will be .4 
oat, and 3 each of wheat and vetch, 
which may or may not be a correct 
assumption, the digestible nutrients 
in 100 pounds of the feeds mentioned 
are as follows: 




















: | Carbohy- 
Protein drates Fat 

Mixed Hay: 

0.4 Oat, 40 Ibs.___- 1.88Ibs.} 14.68 Ibs. | .68Ibs, 

0.3 Wheat, 30 Ibs. ._}1.32  “ 14.61 ‘ ae 

0.8 Vetch, 30 Ibs..--13.57 ‘| 1221 “ | 148 ‘*] 

:Total Mixed Hay-.-.|6.771lbs.| 41.501bs. |1.401bs, 
MN tea ge tk 7.80 ‘* | 66.80 ‘“* [4.30 ‘* 
RRR eae 8.80 ‘ 49.20 ‘* 1430 ‘* 
Bermuda Hay. ----_-- 6.40 ‘ 44.90 ‘* 11.60 “* 
Cowpea Hay...._.-- Bao “; Sa.“ a= 





These data are taken from Henry’s 
“Feeds and Feeding,” 11th Edition. 

The digestible protein in the Ber- 
muda grass hay seems rather high, 
while that in cowpea hay is lower 
than that generally given. The wheat 
hay is also macaroni wheat, but 
with these figures accepted it would 
appear that this cereal and vetch hay 
should be valued about as high as 
Bermuda grass hay, but not so high 
as cowpea hay. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that if the digestible nutrients 
in these hays are as stated by Henry, 
Bermuda grass hay is cheaper at $10 
a ton than cowpea hay at $15. At 
the prices quoted for these other 
hays it appears that this cereal and 
vetch hay ought to be worth from 
$10 to $14 a ton. 

For feeding idle horses or dry cat 
tle the hays will furnish cheaper feed 
than corn at 80 cents a bushel; or 
$28.57 a ton, and oats at 55 cents a 
bushel, or $34.37 a ton. 

But for feeding work horses and 
mules some grain is essential, hence 
no comparison can be made as to 
the value of this hay compared with 
the grains. 

Corn, however, at 80 cents a bushel 
is a cheaper feed than oats at 55 
cents a bushel. In fact, corn at 80 
cents a bushel is probably as cheap 
as 40 cents a bushel for oats, and this 
is almost certainly the case if a little 
cottonseed meal is used to balance 
the corn, by furnishing the protein 
which the corn lacks to a somewhat 
larger extent than do the oats. 





A RIPPING GOOD RAZOR 


Husband: ‘“Consarn such a razor!” 

Wife: “What is the trouble? You are 
terribly ill-tempered.” 

Husband: “Oh, this razor is getting so 0 
can’t shave with it any more.” 

Wife: “Why that razor is just fine, 1P 
ripped up an old skirt with it yesterday, 
and it cut beautifully.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 








A Young Orchard 


ROM North Carolina: “I have an 

orchard, the trees of which have 
been set two years next fall. Have 
cultivated the past two years in corn 
and potatoes. Am thinking of sow- 
ing red clover this fall for hog pas- 
ture. Do you think there is any dan- 
ger that the clover will injure the 
young trees?” 

What we want in a young apple 
tree is a good growth and proper de- 
velopment. This growth is made 
during the spring and early summer 
months and is usually complete in 
July. Therefore the earlier part of 
each season should be devoted to 
clean cultivation in some low-grow- 
ing crop like potatoes, melons, cu- 
cumbers, etc., but not corn, as that 
grows too tall and smothers the 
trees too much. Then in the late 
summer and ‘fall we want the wood 
growth of the season to ripen up 
well, and do not want to encourage 
an untimely growth late in the sea- 
son. Therefore in July in your moun- 
tain section you can sow crimson 
clover 15 pounds an acre in the or- 
chard. The old red clover sown 
there would grow during the summer 
and would be robbing the young trees 
of needed moisture. The crimson 
clover is an annual and a winter- 
growing crop. It can be pastured by 
hogs in the early spring and then 
plowed under for the benefit of the 
trees and a crop of vegetables grown 
and-the clover winter cover renewed. 
After the trees have gotten well de- 
veloped and should be coming into 
bearing, the rapid growth should get 
some check. Then it is a good plan 
to seed the orchard down to grass, 
and grow the grass solely for the 
benefit of the trees, mowing it several 
times during the summer and leaving 
the cut grass as a mulch under the 
trees. Hogs are the only stock I 
would allow in the orchard, and I 
would have their noses ringed to 
prevent their rooting and they will 
gather up the fallen defective fruit. 

But if you want to get apples you 
should remember that to have the 
best fruit the orchard should be de- 
voted to apples only. The trees must 
be regularly sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture, and at the fall of the bloom 
with lead arsenate in the mixture to 
destroy the codling moth larvae, and 
the sod should be maintained and the 
soil kept fertile by annually topdress- 
ing with raw bone meal. You cannot 
get the best apples by using the or- 
chard for hay or pasture. 


A Wheat Fallow 


ROM western North Carolina: 

“How early can I prepare stubble 
land for wheat and not injure the 
land? I was in northern Michigan in 
August, and they were preparing their 
wheat land then. They claimed that 
it made better wheat than later pre- 
paration. Some farmers here claim 
that it will kill the land to prepare 
it for wheat in hot weather. How 
about this?” 

I would say that in northern Mich- 
igan, where they must sow wheat 
in early September, the August plow- 
ing is full late. The idea in preparing 
a fallow for wheat is to get the soil 
well settled, for wheat does not like 
a loose, cloddy soil. The deeper 
plowing should be well settled, and 
the three or four inches of the sur- 
face made as fine as practicable be- 
fore drilling the wheat. Late August 
is none too early. in your section to 
break fallow for wheat. 

But summer fallowing for wheat is 
but little practiced now by the best 
wheat growers, not because of injury 
to the land, but because of the ex- 
pense of the method as compared 
with seeding after a hoed crop like 
corn or tobacco. While early break- 





ing is certainly best, it involves the 
harrowing and cultivating of the land 
to get it into the proper condition 
for wheat, and this without ‘getting 
any crop from the land. Land that 
is properly broken in spring for corn 
or tobacco will not need deep re- 
plowing in the fall for wheat, as after 
the corn is shocked the surface can 
be made fine with disk and smoothing 
harrow, and the land will be in bet- 
ter condition for wheat sowing than 
if plowed that late. But if wheat is 
to follow wheat, the best thing is to 
sow an early cowpea after the wheat 
is harvested, make a crop of hay, and 
then disk the pea stubble fine for 
wheat. This will save the cost of the 
long summer fallow by giving a hay 
crop to feed. 

But if you ride through the best 
wheat-growing sections of eastern 
Maryland and Delaware, you will 
find that almost every field has been 
sown after corn, for in every field 


sex rape. This sown the last of August 
will be in fine shape for the fall and 
winter. It can also be sown in early 
spring. I have some spring-sown 
that is not yet eaten down. With sev- 
eral fenced lots you can keep up a 
succession of crops for the hogs with 
rape, crimson clover, peas and sweet 
potatoes and peanuts. Crimson clover 
can be sown with the rape and the 
hogs taken off when the rape is eaten 
and the clover allowed to grow, and 
having another lot in clover, they can 
be turned there and brought back 
and the lots sown in peas as the clo- 
ver is eaten and other lots planted to 
sweet potatoes and peanuts. 





Danish Ball Head Cabbage 


HIS is from Arkansas: “Do you 

consider the Danish Ball Head 
cabbage a suitable variety to plant 
here for a winter crop? I under- 
stand that this variety is used in the 
North extensively for winter. I am 
partial to this kind, as it seems to 
keep well.” 

The Danish Ball Head does very 
well where I live, and I shall grow 
some with my usual planting of the 
Late Flat Dutch. It has been found 





THE BOY FROM TOWN 





To stay a week or so, 
Because his maw is all run down 
And needs a rest you know. 
His name is Cecil, and he’s eight, 
And he can’t skin the cat— 
His maw she calls him ‘‘Pet;’’ I'd hate 
To have a name like that. 


| AST night a boy came here from town 


He wears &@ collar and a tie 
And can't hang by his toes; 
I guess that I would nearly die 
If I had on his clo’s; 
He can’t ride bareback, and today, 
When we slid on the straw, 
He ast if roosters help to lay 
The eggs I pick for maw. 


When our old gander hissed he run 
As though he thought he’d bite, 
And he ain’t even shot a gun 
Or had a home-made kite; 
He never milked a cow, and he 





Can't even dive or swim— 
I'd hate to think that he was me; 
I'm glad I ain’t him, 


He thinks it’s lots of fun to pump 
And see the water spurt, 

He won't climb in the barn and jump, 
For fear of gettin’ hurt. 

His clo’s are offle nice and fine, 
His hair’s all over curls; 

His hands ain't half as big as mine; 
He ought to play with girls. 


A little while ago when we 
Were foolin’ in the shed 
He suddenly got mad at me, 
Because I bumped his head. 
There’s lots of things that he can’t do; 
He thinks that sheep’ll bite, 
And he’s afraid of ganders too; 
But he can fight all right. 
—Advance, 








you will see the shock rows where 
the corn stood at seeding time. Some 
farmers sow these shock rows in 
oats in the spring. In the splendid 
wheat-growing county of Lancaster, 
Pa., where cigar tobacco is largely 
grown, you will find that they never 
re-plow the tobacco land for wheat, 
but harrow the surface fine and sow 
without even disturbing the old 
stumps from which the tobacco was 
cut. They understand well that the 
cultivation of the tobacco has made 
the best possible fallow preparation 
for the wheat, and they leave the 
lower soil settled. Lancaster County 
has the reputation of being the finest 
farmed county in the United States. 
Early preparation for wheat is cer- 
tainly important, and this early pre- 
paration can be more economically 
made through the cultivation of a 
hoed crop than by a summer fallow 
with no crop to pay for it. So far as 
“killing” the land is concerned, I have 
no doubt that your neighbors are 
killing it in other ways worse than 
in breaking early for wheat. 





Crimson Clover 


ROM middle Georgia: “What time 
is best to sow crimson clover in 
cotton? Does it need fertilizing, and 
what kind? How late can it be pas- 
tured before turning for corn? What 
is the best thing to grow for hogs?” 
Sow the crimson clover among the 
cotton in your section just after the 
first picking and sow 15 pounds of 
seed an acre. If the cotton has 
had a broadcast fertilization in addi- 
tion to that in the furrows, it will suf- 
fice for the clover. If not, then give 
the cotton 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate down the middles and cultivate 
in at last cultivation. This will help 
the cotton and help get a stand of 
the clover. 
The best thing to sow for fall and 
winter hog pasture is the Dwarf Es- 


that it does not do well on limestone 
soil, but on other soils makes fine 
heads and, as you say, keeps well. 
As it is grown well all around where 
I live, on a sandy soil, I shall try it 
for the first time, as it seems to be 
gaining in use here all the time. I 
have for many years found that a 
good strain of the old Late Flat 
Dutch gives me good heads, and I 
hope that the Danish Ball Head will 
do as well or better, but this season 
is my first experiment with it. The 
Copenhagen Market cabbage has 
been highly praised as an early cab- 
bage, but I have found that if the 
seed are sown in the fall, as we do 
the Wakefield, it runs to seed badly 
in the spring; but sown in a frame 
in January it does very well. It is 
about as early as the Charleston 
Wakefield and a little larger, and is 
later than the Jersey Wakefield. 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants 


LEASE tell me about the so-called 

frost-proof cabbage. What kind 
of seed are they and where secured? 
When should they be planted to pull 
in February and March? Will stable 
manure be a good fertilizer? Name 
the best varieties.” 

The frost-proof plants that are ad- 
vertised are simply the Early Jersey 
Wakefield plants that have been sown 
in the fall and wintered outdoors. 
There is no such variety of cabbage 
as the frost-proof, but the plants are 
Wakefield, and the seed can be had 
from any seedsman. Sow the seed 
in the middle of September and 
transplant in November or late Octo- 
ber. Stable manure‘used heavily is as 
good as anything for them. Run out 
open furrows east and west and set 
the plants in the furrows deep enough 
to cover the entire stem, as that is 
the tender part. They will usually 
winter well in the open furrows, as 
the furrows will protect them. Throw 
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all the furrows to the south side so 
that there will be ridge enough to 
shelter the plants from the morning 
sun when frozen, for the sun shining 
on them then will do more damage 
than the cold. 





Beggarweed 


hee is from Anson County, North 
Carolina: “What is your opinion 
of the value ef the Giant beggarweed 
as a soil-improver, compared with 
crimson clover and peas? Can it be 
grown in this State and is it easily 
eradicated? Will red clover inocu- 
late the land for crimson clover? 
What are the advantages of crimson 
clover over red clover? On my land 
I can grow red clover better than I 
can grow crimson clover, but have 
noticed that crimson clover is so 
much advocated.” ' 

I never sowed the Giant beggars 
weed but once, and then it proved to 
be utterly worthless. It will not grow 
in North Carolina as it does in Flori- 
da. In your section peas and crimson 
clover are worth more than beggar- 
weed in Florida. Where I live, it is 
found that where other true clovers 
have been grown the soil is generally 
inoculated for crimson clover. The 
advantage of crimson clover #% that 
we can get its benefit more quickly 
than with red clover, and being a 
winter-growing plant it suits our cli- 
mate better than red clover. There 
is no objection to red clover where 
it will succeed, but that is far from 
being general in the South. 





Burned Muck 


OU are doubtless aware that some 

years ago there was considerable 
dirt burnt or smoked, such as is call- 
ed “pond-pluck” dirt. Did the burning 
add any value to the dirt as a fertil- 
izer, other than the ashes from the 
wood burned at same time?” 

The chief value of the swamp muck 
or peaty soil of the ponds is in the 
organic decay containing nitrogen. 
This muck is poor in phosphates and 
potash, and the burning drove off the 
nitrogen, and the ashes from the 
burned peat will have very little val- 
ue. In the burning of a swamp the 
value in the ashes will come mainly 
from the hardwood trees consumed. 
The black swamp muck could be 
made valuable by composting it with 
lime, but the burning drove off its 
most valuable constituent. 





Varieties of Celery 


ROM Western North Carolina: “I 

was much interested in your ar- 
ticle on celery, and would like to 
know what varieties you consider 
best for a clay soil here?” 

I do not like any of the self-blanch- 
ing sorts. They are pretty, but us- 
ually stringy and not crisp. The 
Giant Pascal is a good variety, and 
for the bed method the Boston Mar- 
ket is excellent. It is one of the 
dwarf sorts which makes a good 
many offsets, and is of excellent qual- 
ity. I have found the Sandringham 
an excellent sort, but the seedsmen 
seem to have dropped it and ft is 
hard to get the seed. But with the 
Giant Pascal and the Boston Market 
you can make excellent celery. 





Learning to Grow Tobacco 


WANT to learn how to grow to- 

bacco and cure it. I have had no 
experience with tobacco and it seems 
to be a great crop with our large 
farmers, and they want men to super- 
intend for them and are offering good 
pay. Can I learn from reading 
books ?” 

You can get a good deal of infor- 
mation from books, and by reading 
what Mr. Slate has been writing in 
The Progressive Farmer, but you 
cannot get to be an expert without 
hard work in the field and curing 
barn. The best way will be to hire 
to a good tobacco grower and learn 
the art in the field, and then work 
with expert flue curer and learn how 
to cure. 
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MARKETING SWEET POTATOES 





Quality Products Only, Codperation Among Growers, and Keeping 
In Close Touch With Distant Markets, Are Essential to Success 





By L. T. Rhodes, 


Ts sweet potato is fast becom- 

ing a commercial crop of much 
importance in the South, the 
poll weevil having put many farmers 
on the run. A great many of them 
have become unnecessarily alarmed 
and are ready to jump at anything 
that looks encouraging, many times 
without making proper investiga- 
tions. 

While the writer is a grower of 
sweet potatoes for the market, we do 
not advise every farmer to go into 
this business or any other line of 
trucking without first knowing what 
he is about. With truck farming, as 
with any other line of farming, there 
is a chance to make good money, pro- 
vided one has the proper knowledge 
and proper facilities for handling his 
crop to best advantage. We strongly 
advise that every farmer produce as 
nearly everything on the farm as 
practicable that is to be consumed on 
the farm. There may be extreme 
cases where this would not be advisa- 
ble; but considering the case of the 
average farmer, we believe it is. 

The sweet potato is a crop that 
most every farmer thinks he 
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selves on our home market or feed 
it to best advantage. 

In our section a large amount of 
our sweet potato crop is marketed in 
July and August. At this time the 
sun is very hot, the potatoes are 
green and sappy, and an hour or two 
of sunshine will make the sweet po- 
tato unfit for the market. The skin 
will blister on the side next to the 
sun and, though it may not be visible 
at the time, decomposition will soon 
set in, especially when the potatoes 
are kept in a car several days before 
reaching their destination. On the 
other hand, in October and November 
it is best to ailow the potatoes to lie 
in the sun a few hours before being 
picked up. 

In harvesting the potatoes in July 
and August they should be picked up 
immediately after the plow or potato 
digger and put in hampers (not bas- 
kets) and carried out of the field as 
soon as possible. The cut potatoes 
and small potatoes may be separated 
from the marketable ones at this 
time, or they may be carried to a 
convenient place in the shed and 


Handled right, the latter method is 
probably the most profitable where 
the shipper understands the market 
conditions thoroughly and knows the 
party with whom he is dealing. We 
think this is especially true where 
the purchaser understands that you 
have a constant supply and that he 
can secure potatoes from you regu- 
larly; for he does not want to hunt a 
new shipper every time he needs a 
car of potatoes. 

Where the farmers are sufficiently 
organized and understand each other 
well enough to market their pota- 
toes cooperatively through organiza- 
tion, we think it well for them to pool 
their shipments for several days at a 
time and average up the sales for this 
period. In this way, if one car hap- 
pens to an accident or happens to 
bring less money than another car, 
the farmer who unfortunately had his 
stuff in this car is probably a heavy 
loser. If the output for several days 
had been pooled, the loss would be 
averaged and no one man would be 
injured, while every one would usu- 
ally receive more for his stuff than 
he would, had they sold for cash on 
track; because the track buyer al- 
ways wants a margin for assuming 
the grower’s risk and you cannot 
blame him for that. 

Many times the commission man 
takes advantage of the growers, es- 
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nomical in advertising, in the use of 
the telephone and telegraph wires. If 
one is selling his products for cash 
on track, it is very important that he 
keep fully posted by wire as to the 
conditions of different markets; for 
in no other way can he be sufficiently 
informed as to be able to make a 
price to his prospective buyers. In 
many cases, we might say in every 
case, we have been able to command 
better prices from the track buyer 
in this way. By doing this the mana- 
ger is always able to get the best 
cash prices, can save the farmer their 
5 per cent allowed him for the cost of 
marketing, and in many cases four 
and even six times as much more. 
The time to market the sweet po- 
tato crop is a question that ‘may be 
determined by the growers or their 
manager. We always secure a good 
price for our potatoes marketed in 
July and up to the middle of August. 
Then we usually slack up and wait 
until spring to sell our later plant- 
ings. However, we sometimes find it 
profitable to market some potatoes 
right on through the fall and winter 
months. Where one understahds 
how to store his potatoes he can us- 
ually make it more profitable to save 
his fall crop until spring to market it. 
However, a very large per cent of our 
fall crop is usually lost by not being 
properly stored. In this way, the 





knows how to handle, but 





when it comes to handling 
this crop as a commercial 
proposition comparatively few 
farmers know how to handle 
it to advantage. In an article 
in The Progressive Farmer’ of 
January 24, the writer tried to 
tell something about grow- 
ing the plants and growing 
the sweet potato on a com- 
mercial basis. In this article 
we will try to tell as best we 
can something about how to 
market this crop. To be frank, 
this is one of the most serious 
problems to be solved. Most 
any of us can grow a small 
crop and handle it to advan- 
tage in a local way; but when 
it comes to harvesting and 
marketing the crop in a larger 
way, we must put up our stuff 
in the best possible condition 
and then place it on the best 
market possible and in the 











farmers of the South lose 
more money. In an article in 
the near future, we expect to 
try to give the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer some 
information as to the meth- 
ods of storing sweet potatoes. 





Getting Late Tomatoes 


i, ad that it is the season 
for the tomato plant to be 
bearing and in a healthy condi- 
tion, the tomato vines should 
be manured broadcast freely, 
and then mulched freely with 
decayed woodpile scrapings, 
or some good decayed mat- 
ter. With a similar treatment 
last year, we had a goodly 
number of tomato vines 
green and bearing freely at 
frost. I am quite sure this 
mulch is very beneficial to 
keep the vines in a healthy, 
growing condition. Now won’t 
those who are interested in 








best hands possible. 

In the beginning we should say 
that it is practically impossible for 
the individual farmer to do this eco- 
nomically and to best advantage. It 
requires-years of experience to learn 
how to put up stuff in the best mar- 
ketable condition and to sell it to 
best advantage. But few farmers 
have the time to do this, and not 
every one has the business training 
to enable him to do it. Then we 
would suggest that it is practically 
impossible for any man to. suc- 
ceed in growing sweet potatoes, or 
any other truck crop, for the market, 
unless he can get his neighbors to co- 
Sperate with him and employ a com- 
petent man to sell their produce for 
them. 


How Quality Counts 


S STATED above, we must have 

our produce put up in the best 
marketable condition before we 
should offer it for sale. With several 
years of experience along this line, we 
find that but few farmers realize the 
importance of this. Most farmers are 
honest and willing to do the right 
thing; but their experience and ob- 
servation have been limited, and they 
do not know exactly how to place 
themselves in the position of the buy- 
er and consumer of their products. 
When fruit or produce is bruised or 
cut it does not injure it for consump- 
tion, but when it is shipped to a dis- 
tant market decomposition sets in, 
and a very small amount of bruised 
Or cut tubers would cause considera- 
ble loss in handling the car through 
the commission house and the retail 
Store keeper. It is better to. keep 
Such stuff at home and use it our- 


SOME BIG RIPE ONES 


Mr. Farmer, are you and your family tasting the joys of big, red, juicy melons these 


hot days? 
all summer, 


They are easy to grow, and 


placed in hampers ready for market- 
ing. We usually have the good pota- 
toes picked up as soon as possible 
after they are plowed out, placed in 
hampers and hauled immediately to 
our loading platform where they are 
graded and packed ready for the car. 
Many farmers would be able to do 
this properly in the field; but where 
50 farmers or more are loading to- 
gether, it is impossible to secure a 
uniform pack and grade without hav- 
ing it done at the loading platform 
by competent packers. In this way 
we know absolutely what we are of- 
fering for sale; and when a prospec- 
tive buyer sees that you go to this 
trouble to load stuff properly, he is 
willing to pay you more for your pro- 
duce; and realizing that you go about 
it inva business way, he is more re- 
luctant to reject a car loaded in this 
manner, because he realizes that men 
of more than average ability are han- 
dling the proposition, and he knows 
that he must have a good excuse for 
refusing to accept a car loaded under 
these conditions. 


Use the Wires to Keep in Touch With 
Markets 


HILE this industry is compara- 

tively new in this section, our 
county last year marketed 1,000 cars of 
sweet potatoes, and while a certain 
per cent of this crop was sold for 
cash f. o. b. cars, probably the great- 
er part of it was sold f. 0. b. cars and 
shipped with bill of lading attached, 
allowing examination at destination. 


a succession of them should run through 


pecially on consignment deals and 
few of them are willing to stand a 
loss; but as a grower I frankly con- 
fess that much stuff that is offered 
for sale is not put up in a marketable 
condition, and in many cases where 
the farmer claims to have been swin- 
dled by the commission man he is to 
blame himself, probably because the 
stuff was not put up right and proba- 
bly because he consigned it to a glut- 
ted market. There are many things 
to be considered in marketing sweet 
potatoes and, as we stated above, it 
is practically impossible to do this 
only through codperation, and it is 
very important that a competent man 
be secured to handle the produce for 
the farmers, 


-A Competent Manager Essential 


ANY farmers are unwilling to al- 

low anything for the cost of sell- 
ing their products. This is a serious 
mistake, a result of the lack of oppor- 
tunity and training along this line. 
Most organizations allow five per 
cent for the selling cost which pays 
the man for his time, work and ex- 
pense of finding a market. This might 
be sufficient where the community 
has already made a reputation or 
created a demand for its stuff and 
where a sufficient quantity is market- 
ed to enable him to market it eco- 
nomically. However, this is not 
enough to cover the selling in a new 
growing section, especially where the 
crops are not grown in very large 
quantities. It is unwise to be too eco- 


tomato growing give it a 
trial on a few vines for home con- 
sumption ? H. M. JOHNSON. 

Bentonville, N. C. 





Comment by Prof. Massey.—In .a 
dry season mulching will do good and 
cause the tomato plants to last much 
longer. But nevertheless the fruits 
late in the season become inferior and 
I prefer to have a succession of late 
plants to take their place and give us 
the best fruits late in the season. I 
have just set out my late plants (July 
3) while the early ones are full. of 
fruit. But when these begin to fail 
and make poor tomatoes I cut them 
out and use the land for turnips or 
spinach and get much better toma- 
toes on the late plants that are set 
after an early bean crop has been 
taken off the land. 





“DR. CLARENCE POE” 


That is the way to write it henceforth, so 
Wake Forest College tells us, and that is fine 
authority, There is no finer example in our 
State, we suppose, to inspire our young peo. 
ple. Without college training, without much 
high school training, he has learned in the 
“University of Men,” studying, traveling, 
writing, building up, the greatest paper in 
our Southland. He is serving our State in a 
way given to but few men. It was a great 
hour at Wake Forest when he stood to re- 
ceive the Doctor’s degree at the hands of 
President Poteat. We would not forget te 
pay tribute to the name of John S, Pearson, 
a Harnett County boy, a Buie’s Creek stu- 
dent, who as Business Manager of The 
Farmer, has nobly assisted Dr, Poe, caring 
for the mechanical and business side of the 
paper, 

These men, with their co-laborers, have 
had much to do with bringing in the better 
day in our industrial life. Congratulations 
Dr. Poe; congratulations Wake Forest Col- 
lege.—Rev. J. A, Campbell, in Little River 
Record, 





The farming class of Horry County is 


making just as rapid strides in modern im- 
provements as you can find in the towns and 
cities.—Horry (8. C.) Herald. 
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CROP ROTATIONS FOR 


THE PEANUT FARMER 





Two, Three and Foyr-year Rotations the 


Grower Will 


Peanut 


Find Valuable—Soil Improving Crops Should Be Included When- 


ever Possible 





By T. E. Browne, West Raleigh, N. C. 


VERY up-to-date, thinking farm- 
er makes his ultimate aim the 
building up of the fertility of his 

farm. As has been said by an emi- 
nent writer, “Any person who tends 
the land with a 
different motive is 
not a farmer, but 
asoil robber.” The 
good farmer is he 
who attempts to 
get a profitable 
crop. from his 
land each = year, 
and, at the same 
time leave his soil 
in a better condi- 
tion, both chemically and physically. 

One of the surest and quickest 
ways to reach the suggested goal is 
to put into operation upon the 
farm a definite system of crop rota- 
tion, adapted to the soil, climate, and 
crops to be grown. Without crop ro- 
tation there can be no permanent 
soil building in the South. Every 
farm should have a definite rotation 
system which provides for one or 
more green manure crops to be turn- 
ed into the soil. 

About 20 years ago when the grow- 
ing of peanuts began to assume pro- 
portions as a commercial proposition, 
our farmers were taught quite an ex- 
pensive and lasting lesson. The opin- 
ion became prevalent among peanut 
farmers that peanuts did not require 
fertilizing, and that by the use of 
from 300 to 800 pounds of shell lime 
per acre, this crop could be grown on 
the same land successively with good 
results. The inevitable consequence 
was that thousands of acres of land 
in eastern North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia were so effectually depleted of 
both humus and plant food that they 
have not yet recovered. Because of 
this method of treatment, the peanut 
was classed as one of our greatest 
“soil killers” It was not uncommon 
for farmers to find their yields re- 
duced 50 per cent. Experience has 
been an expensive teacher, but it has 
taught its lesson. Now no farmer 
allows peanuts to be planted on the 
same field two years in succession, 
except under peculiar circumstances. 

The peanut is really one of the best 
legume crops, and a soil builder of 
first rank, when given the proper 
treatment. The profitable way to use 
the peanut is to grow it in rotation 
with other crops and the vines re- 
turned to the land, or replaced by a 
winter cover crop to be turned un- 
der. They should never be grown 
commercially except in a rotation of 
from two to four years duration. 

In the peanut counties the principal 
crops are cotton, corn, peanuts and 
hay. Because of the impossibility of 
getting cotton picked out, and the de- 
sire of most tenants, (and too many 
landholders) to devote the greater 
portion of their time to the so-called 
money crops, many farmers are forc- 
ed to use a two-year rotation. Many 
a farmer is forced to plant*as many 
acres in peanuts as were in cotton 
and corn combined the previous year. 
The following table suggests a good 
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the hogs should be removed by De- 
cember 1 and rye, at the rate of three 
pecks or a bushel per acre, harrowed 
in. The one-fourth in cotton should 
be sown in crimson clover ag the first 
picking in September. Some rye 
may be mixed with the clover seed, 
and should be, if clover has never 
grown upon this land. A good mix- 
ture is one-half bushel of rye and 
cight of ten pounds of clover seed 
per acre. Without the rye 15 pounds 
of crimson clover seed per acre 
should be sown. The seed may be 
stirred into the soil with any kind 
of implement which covers them very 
lightly. If the cotton is too large, or 
has been badly blown down by 
storms, so as to make it impractica> 
ble to go between the rows with an 
implement, the seed may be sown 
upon the surface during a wet, rainy 
time and very good stands of clover 
secured, 

The section which is growing corn 
is the one to receive the deep fall or 
winter plowing. The corn should be 
removed as early as possible, the 
land broken deeply with a two or 
three-horse plow, and sown in rye. 
It will probably be the first of De- 
cember before this can be done, and 
then from three pecks to one bushel 
of rye per acre should be sown. Of 
course this cotton and corn land will 
go to peanuts the third year, but cot- 
ton and corn will only come upon 
the same section once in four years. 
By breaking the corn land in the fall 
each year the whole farm will get a 
deep winter breaking once in each 
four-year period. 

There are many farmers in the pea- 
nut belt who work a part of their 
farms with hired labor and can ‘use 
a three-year rotation, which is bet- 
ter. The following is suggested as a 
suitable one, 

TABLE No. 2 














First Second Third 
Year Year Year 
Cotton fol- {Corn brok- 
First weaned lowed by en deeply 
Year masa 7 crimson and sown in 
as ee clover rye in fall 
ae Cotton and {Corn Peanuts 
es crimson followed followed 
‘ clover by rye by rye 
‘ Cotton fol- 
Third Corn Peanuts lowed by 
Ye followed followed nr fates 
ear crimson 
by rye by ry.e clovet 














The peanuts, as indicated in the 
table should have the rye sown either 
at digging time (the hogs will not 
destroy all of it by any means) or it 
may be sewn and harrowed in after 
hogs are taken off, as suggested in 
the first rotation. In this case the 
farm is divided into three sections, 
and by breaking the corn land each 
fall or winter the entire farm 
gets one deep winter breaking ‘in 
each three-year period. This land 
may be broken and rye sown in the 
peanut belt as late as the first of 
December. In this system one-third 
of the farm is growing crimson clov- 
er each year. Of course, if clover has 
not grown successfully upon the land 
in recent years the soil must be inoc- 

















rotation for this situation. ulated with soil from some field 
TABLE No. 1 
First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year 
4 Peanuts follow Peanuts followe 
First Year edt eanuts followed Cotton and clover Corn and rye 
by rye by rye e 
Second Year| Peanuts and rye | Cotton and clover Corn and rye Peanuts and rye 
Third Year | Cotton and clover Corn and rye Peanuts and rye | Peanuts and rye 
+ 
‘Fourth Year Corn and rye Peanuts and rye Peanuts and rye | Cotton and clover 

















From the above table it will be 
seen that the land growing peanuts, 
and which is to grow cotton and corn 
the next year, should be sown in rye 
at the time the peanuts are dug. Or, 


which has grown crimson clover. 
This soil should be harrowed in be- 
fore it dries, and used at the rate of 
from 500 to 2,000 pounds per acre,— 
the more the better. If the soil is not 


convenient, the inoculating material 
may be secured from the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. 
C., at cost—which is about 50 cents 
per acre. 

In this rotation the corn, which is 
a great lover of nitrogen, follows the 
clover, sown in cotton. The clover 
can be allowed to grow later preced- 
ing corn, as corn may be planted in 
and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


fact corn planted in June after a crop 
of crimson clover turned in will us- 
ually make a great deal more than 
that planted earlier without the clover. 

The following suggested rotation 
will be found valuable by farmers 
who are not so anxious to plant a 
Jarge acreage in so-called money 
crops, and are willing to consider the 





June give excellent yields. In meeds of the soil. 
TABLE No. 3 
First Year Second Year Third Year Fourth Year 





First Year Peanuts and rye 





Cotton, and in fall 
crimson clover 


Corn, followed by]Cowpeas and soy 
oats and vetch or beans for hay 
rye and vetch or hogs 





Cotton, and in fall 


Second Year! “ crimson clover 


Corn and oats and|Cowpeas and soy 
vetch or rye and 
vetch in fall 





beans for hay 


Peanuts, and rye 
or hogs in fal) 





Corn, 
oats and vetch or 
rye and vetch 


Third. Year 
or hogs 





followed by]Cowpeas and soy 
beans for hay 





Peanuts, and rye 


Cotton, and in fall 
in fall 


crimson clover 





Cowpeas and soy 
beans for hay 
or hogs 


Fourth Year 








Peanuts, and rye 
in fall 


Cotton, and in fall Corn, followed by 
crimson clover oats and vetchor 
rye and vetch 














| North Carolina and South Carolina Farmers’ Institutes 





SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES 


Our Palmetto State Readers Should 
Watch These Dates—Notice Espe- 
cially the “Vetch and Clover Days” 


OLLOWING is the list of Farmers’ 
Institutes to be held in South Car- 
olina, under the auspices of Clemson 
and Winthrop Colleges this summer: 


Charleston County—July 18, John’s Island; 
July 20, Mt. Pleasant, (V. & C. Day). 

Georgetown County—July 21, Georgetown 
(V. & C. Day); July 22, Sampit; July 23, 
Union School, 

Williamsburg County—July 24, Greeleyville 
School; July 27, Kingstree (V. & C. Day); 
July 28, Hugh McCutcheon’s Farm. 

Clarendon County—July 29, Panola; July 
30, Trinity School; July 31, Oakdale School, 

Edgefield County—Aug. 4, McKendry; Aug. 
b, Cleora; Aug, 6, Edgefield (V. & C. Day). 

Lexington County—Aug, 7, Hilton; Aug 8, 
Lexington, 

Oconee County—Aug. 12, Walhalla (V. & 
Cc, Day); Aug. 138, Keowee; Aug. 14, South 
Union, 

Anderson County—Aug 15, Three & Twen- 
ty School; Aug. 26, Anderson C. H. (V. & C. 
Day); Aug. 27, Long Branch School. 

Newberry County—Aug, 17. Newberry (V. 
& C. Day); Aug. 18, Young’s Grove; Aug. 19, 
Little Mountain. 

Greenwood County — Aug. 22, Bowles 
Springs; Aug, 21, Greenwood (V. & C. Day); 
Aug. 20, Riley. 

Saluda County—Aug. 26, Places to be 
named; Aug. 27, After July ist by agent. 

Marion County. July 20, Mullins. 

Horry County—July 18, Socastee. 

Dillon County—July 21, Minturn; July 22, 
Dalco; July 238, Dillon (V. & C, Day). 

umter County—July 27, Shiloh; July 28, 
Sumter (V. & C. Day); July 29, Rembert. 

Richland County—July 30, Eastover; July 
31, Jacobs; Aug. 1, Columbia (V,. & C, Day). 

Fairfield County—Aug. 4, Feasterville; 
Aug. 5, Longtown; Aug. 6, Winnsboro (V. & 
Cc. Day). * 

Union County—Aug, 7, Sedalia; Aug, 8, 
Union (V. & C. Day); Aug. 15, Kelly. 

Greenville County—Aug, 11, East Gantt 
School; Aug, 12, Pleasant Hill School; Aug. 
13, Gv. Cham. Com, (V. & C Day). 

Pickens County—Aug, 11, Six Mile School; 
Aug. 14, Oolenoy; Aug. 15, Pickens (V. & C. 
Day). . 

Laurens County—Aug. 18, Trinity Ridge; 
Aug. 19, Reno, 

Abbeville County—Aug, 20, 
Aug. 21, Sanderson; Aug. 22, 
& C. Day). 

Florence County—Aug. 26, Hyman; Aug. 
27, Sardis; Aug. 28, Florence (V. & C. Day). 

Orangeburg County—July 18, Orangeburg 
(V. &C, Day); July 20, Four Holes; July 27, 
Morgan School; July 28, Lebanon Church, 

Dorchester County—July 21, Bethel School; 
July 22, St. George, July 23, St. George (V 
& C, Day). 

Beaufort County—July 27, Biuffton; July 
25, Beaufort (V. & C, Day); July 24, Shel- 
don, 

Colleton County—July 28, Walterboro (V. 
& C. Day); July 29, Cottageville; July 30, 
Lodge. 

Jasper County—July 31, Gillisonville,; Aug. 
1, Grey’s; Aug. 4, Ridgeland (V. & C. Day). 

Jsampton County—Aug. 5, Varnville; Aug. 
6, Brunson; Aug. 7, Estill. 

Sork County—Aug. 12, Yorkville (V. & C, 
Day); Aug. 18, Oak Ridge School; Aug. 14, 
Gold Hill School, 

Chester County—Aug,. 17, Chester (V. & C. 
Day); Aug. 18, Armenia; Aug. 19, Pleasant 
Grove, 

Laneaster County—Aug. 20, Pleasant Val- 
ley; Aug. 21, Lancaster (V, & C. Day); Aug. 
22, Heath Springs. 

Lee County—July 18, Bishopville (V. & C, 
Day). 

Darlington County—July 20, High Hill; 
July 21, Darlington (V. & C. Day); July 2 
Antioch, 

Marlboro County—July 22, 
(V. & C. Day); July 23, 
July 24, Clio, 

Bamberg County—July 29, Salem School; 
July 30, Bamberg (V. &C. Day); July 31, 
St. John’s Church, 

Barnwell County—Aug. 1, Barnwell, C, H. 
(V. & C. Day); Aug. 4, Myer’s Mill; Aug. 
8, Healing Springs. 

Aiken County—Aug. 5, Aiken (V. & CG, 
Day); Aug. 6, New Holland; Aug. 7, Kitch- 
ing’s Mill. 

Spartanburg County—Aug. 11, Grambling; 
Aug. 12, Spartanburg, (V. & C, Day); Aug. 
13, Woodruff. 





Antreville; 
Abbeville (V. 


Bennettsville 
Fletcher’s Farm; 


Cherokee County—Aug. 11, Maud; Aug, 14, 
Wilkinsville; Aug. 15, Limestone Springs, 

Kershaw County—Aug. 17, Lugoff; Aug. 
o Camden (V. & C, Day); Aug.-19, Hough's 
lace, 

Chesterfield County—Aug. 21, Macedonia 
School, A. M.; Aug. 21; McCall’s Farm, P, 
M.; Aug 22, Wamble Hill (V. ‘&C. Day. 

“V. & C. Day” means that on those 
dates “Vetch and Clover Day” will be 
observed, and especial attention will 
be given to handling these legumes. 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES 


Look Over This List, See Which Ones 
Are to Be Held Nearest You, and 
Help Get All Your Neighbors to 
Attend 


OLLOWING is the list of Farmers’ 

Institutes to be held in North Car- 
olina this summer. Please look over 
the list and make a note of those to 
be heid in your county and help 
spread the news throughout your 
community: 








Alamance—Elon College, Aug. 17; May- 
wood, Aug. 18; Spring Graded School, Aug, 
19; Hawfield Graded School, Aug. 20. 

Alexander—Taylorsville, July 31. 

Anson—McFarlan, Aug. 8; Polkton, Aug. 
11; Wadesboro, Aug. 12; Ansonville, Aug. 20. 

Burke—Hildebran, Aug, 5; Hickory Grove 
S. H., Aug, %. 

Caldwell—Collettsville, 
Aug. 4, 

Cabarrus—Rimer, Aug. 11; Concord, Aug.12 

Caswell—Leasburg, July 29; Semora, July 


Aug. 3; Hudson, 


Chatham—Siler City, July 24. 

Cleveland—Casar, Aug. 11; Belwood, Aug. 
12; Shelby, Aug, 13; Waco, Aug, 15. ; 

Davidson—Enterprise, July 24; Boston S. 
H., Aug, 1; Cedar Springs S. H., Aug. &; 
Clarksburg (date later), 


Davie — Farmington, July 27; Center 
Church, July 28, 
Durham—Lowe’s Grove S. H., July 24; 


Mineral Springs, July 25; Bahama, Aug. 21, 

Forsyth—Clemmons, July 25; Belew’'s 
Creek, Aug. 15; Burke’s Grove, Aug. 19; 
Cold Springs, Aug, 20. 

Gaston—Sunnyside S, H., Aug. 17; Eaker’s 
S. H., Aug. 18; Stanly, Aug, 21, 

Guilford—Pleasant Garden, July 29; Mec- 
Leansburg, July 30; Jamestown, July 31; 
Battleground, Aug. 1; Colfax, Aug. 21, 

Hoke—Raeford, July 29. 

Iredell—Cool Springs, July 29; Eupeptic 
Springs, July 20; Test Farm, Aug. 1; Moores- 
ville, Aug. 14, 

Lee—Broadway (date to be named); San- 
ford (date to be named). 

Lincom—Reepsville, Aug, 19; Lincolnton, 
Aug. 20. 

McDowell—Marion, Aug. 7, 

Mecklenburg—Huntersville, Aug. 13; Caro- 
lina Academy, Aug, 17; Bains Academy, 
Aug, 18. 

Montgomery—Candor, Aug. 1; Star, Aug. 
4; Troy, Aug. 5; Mt. Gilead, Aug. 6. 

Moore—Bethlehem Church, July 24; Glen- 
don, July 25; Cameron, July 27; Aberdeen, 
July 28; West End, July 30; Big Oak, July 31 

Person—Chub Lake, July 28. 

Randolph—Pleasant Ridge S. H., July 25; 
Liberty, July 27; Providence S. H., July 28; 
Seagrove, Aug. 3; Farmer, Aug, 4. 

Richmond—Ellerbe, Aug. 3; Rockingham, 
Aug. 10, 

Roekingham—Ruffin, July 31; New Bethel 
Academy, Aug 13; Stoneville, Aug. 14, 

Rowan—Rockwell, Aug. 8; China Grove, 
Aug. 10; Mt. Ulla, Aug. 15, 

Rutherford—Forest City, Aug. 8; Golden, 
Aug. 10; Dobbin’s S, H., Aug. 14. 

Staniy—To be supplied, Aug. 6; Norwood, 
Aug. 7; Richfield, Aug. 7 

Stokes—Walnut Cove, Aug, 11; Danbury, 
Aug, 12. 

Surry—Piney Grove Church, Aug, 17; Pilot 
Mountain, Aug. 18. 

Union—Marshville, Aug. 13; Marvin, Aug. 
14; Waxham, Aug, 15; Indian Trail, Aug. 19. 

Wilkes—Millers Creek, Aug. 3; Beaver 
Creek, Aug. 4; Boomer, Aug. 5; New Hope 
Church, Aug, 6; Clingman’s S. H., Aug, 7. 

VYadkin—Hamptonville, Aug. 8; Booneville, 
Aug. 10, 





. 
Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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WHEN DITCHING WITH DYNAMITE IS ECONOMICAL 


Where Rightly Used Dynamite May Be Made a Great Aid in Ditch 


Digging — Some Suggestions 


By George 


EARLY every farm needs some 

ditches, varying from shallow 

surface drains for wet weather 
relief to wide and deep channels that 
will carry constantly a considerable 
volume of water. 

All such ditching can be done with 
dynamite much quicker and with less 
fabor than by any other method, and 
often cheaper. In many.cases when 
the cost is not lowest by this method, 
it is still best becausé of shortage of 
labor or lack of time to apply other 
methods. 

Ditches can be blasted by either of 
two methods: (1) by propagation of 
explosive shock from one cartridge 
to another, and (2) by electrically de- 
tonated charges. 

The first method is feasible only in 
wet, mucky or saturated clay soils, 
wherein the whole mass of soil is un- 
ified by the presence of water and 
contains practically no air spaces. 
The temperature of the soil and water 
must also be ‘warmer than 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Straight nitroglycerin 
dynamite of 50 to 60 degrees strength 
must be used. 

The second method is feasible eith- 
er in wet or dry soils, and in tempera- 
tures as low as the freezing point of 
water. Almost any kind of dynamite 
not too easily damaged by water may 
be used, hence the low-grade, low- 
cost dynamites of the low freezing 
type are preferred. 

Figure 1 shows a cross section of 
soil, indicating location of load for an 
electrically blasted shallow ditch in 
relatively dry soil. 

One and one-half inch holes are 
first bored every two feet along the 
center line of the proposed ditch and 
about 15 inches deep. The number 
of holes per blast varies from 10 to 
100, depending on the capacity of the 
blasting machine. At the bottom of 
each hole place a half cartridge of the 
lowest grade dynamite sold for agri- 
cultural work (the grade known as 
20 per cent strength is right). Each 
half cartridge must previously have 
been primed by inserting in it an elec- 
tric blasting cap from one side, in a 
downward diagonal direction. The 
two wires of this cap must be tied to 


the cartridge and must be _ long 
enough to reach out of the hole. 


Four-foot wires would be right for a 
shallow ditch like this. One wire 
must be connected with a similar wire 
leading from the next charge on one 
side, and the other wire connected 
to a wire leading to the next 
charge on the other side. The charges 
of about 20 holes may be connected 
in this manner and the wire at each 
end connected to the leading wires of 
the blasting machine, as shown in 
Fig. 2. 
Before connecting, a..charges should 
be tamped in tight with damp clay or 
loam right to the surface, being care- 
ful not to break the wires or scrape 
off the insulation. Use a wooden 
tamping stick with no metal parts, 
such as a broom or hoe handle or a 
trimmed sapling. Press down gently 
but firmly on the first handful; the 
second handful lightly, the next har- 
der and so on. After all holes are 
tamped, send any helpers or specta- 
tors 300 to 400 feet away, connect the 
far ends of the 200-feet leading wire 
to the blasting machine, pull the han- 
dle away up, and push down quickly 
and hard. 

he dirt will be thrown 200 to 300 
feet high. Look at the sky—not at 
the ditch—so as to dodge any flying 
chunks of stone. Then go to the ditch. 
If everything has been handled cor- 
rectly, the blast should have pro- 


duced a ditch about 18 inches deep, a 
foot wide at the bottom and four to 
five feet wide at the top. The exca- 
vated soil will be scattered over the 
adjacent fields, most falling on the 
eeward side of the ditch. 


Usually 


Concerning Its Proper Use 


Frank Lord 


is ns: 


this increases the fertility of the field 
on which it falls. 

Practically no earth falls back into 
the ditch and no re-shoveling of ex- 
cavated earth is required. The blast 
completes the job in one operation 
over the length blasted at one time. 
Jf a depth of three feet is required 
and a width of six to seven feet, a 
whole cartridge should be used in 
each hole and placed about two and 
one-half feet deep. 

The cost of the first ditch per hun- 
dred feet will be about as follows : 


12% Ibs, dynamite, about .........2..-$1.70 
50 No. 6 electric blasting caps......... 1.75 

Making and tamping 50 holes and con- 
NOCURG 5.6.6 6006 esses TERT REALE t UerS i 
$4.20 


or about four cents per running foot. 

The cost of the second ditch per 
hundred feet will be about as fol- 
lows: 


26 The. Gynamite, about ooo occ c006.60:0.KR40 
50 No. 6 electric blasting caps.......... 175 

Making and tamping 50 holes and con- 
RSCUNG 6 cic esdrcasssesvorsovsscvosse ME 
$5.90 


or a litle more than five and a half 
cents a running foot. 


degrees F.) will not propagate. Ow- 
ing to these factors of uncertainty, 
propagated blasts should not be at- 
tempted except when all conditions 
are favorable. 

The cost of 100 feet of the first 
ditch by this method would be about 
as foliows: 


16% Ibs. of 60 per cent straight dyna- 
a aes) ot a ra ee ere eee ee $2.60 
Primer cartridge, cap and fuse......... 10 

Making and loading 66 holes, water 
COTRAPINE 6.cc creo serv ence eeevrevecs vecce 50 
$3.20 


The cost of 100 feet of the second 
ditch by this method would be about 
as follows: #® 


2 


33 Ibs. of 60 per cent straight dyna- 


SOMERS, “WRU, li. tnlieses 0.49 Bla: 6 aie oo. ws es 
Primer Cartridge, cap and fuse......... wad 
Making and loading 66 holes, water 

tOIMPINE 5.0 6-6-0 @cceses weTrura « 60 

$5.80 


If there are any stumps in the line 
of the proposed ditch, extra loading 
will be necessary under them so they 
may be shot out at the same time. In 
all ditch blasting, it is best to try a 
five-hole shot first to ascertain the 
best load, correct distance between 
holes and depth of holes. 

If straight nitroglycerin dynamite 
has been bought and a test shows 
that a propagated blast is not practi- 
cable, the remaining dynamite may be 
used in electric ditch blasting. It will 
then increase the cost of the ditch 


over the cost with a cheaper dyna- 
mite, unless the holes are placed far- 











Figure 1—Showing Location of 


The method of blasting ditches 
without a blasting machine is as fol- 
lows: 

If the work is in muck or saturated 
soil and the air and water tempera- 
tures are not below 50 degrees F., use 


a ted ft. 





Load for Blasting Shallow Ditch 


ther apart. Two and a half feet is 
about the maximum distance for el- 
ectrically blasted ditches under favor- 
able conditions and with strong dyna- 
mite. If wider or deeper ditches are 
desired, heavier charges per hole, and 


ie BLASTING MACHINE nme 





Figure 2 


a 50 per cent to 60.straight nitrogly- 
cerin dynamite, one half cartridge per 
hole for a shallow ditch, and one 
whole cartridge per hole for a deeper 
and wider ditch. 

The holes should never be more 
than two feet apart, and 18-inch dis- 


tances will usually give better re- 
sults. If water fills the holes after 


loading, no other tamping-is requir- 
ed; otherwise tamp same as for an el- 
ectric blast. 

Blast in sections of 100 to 200 feet; 
toad holes steadily after starting, so 
as not to leave the dynamite in water 
longer than necessary. After all the 
holes for the blast are loaded, except 
the middle hole, load this with an ex- 
tra primer cartridge, for example, one 
containing a blasting cap, which is 
crimped on to the end of a piece of 
waterproof fuse long enough to reach 
well above the surface. Tamp this 
charge, light the fuse and run 200 to 
300 feet away. 

The explosion of the double charge 
in the middle hole will denote the 
other rows of charges on both sides 
simultaneously and excavate the 
ditch, provided the soil conditions 
and temperature are as stated above. 


Low freezing dynamites will not 
propagate. A ridge of dry sand will 
break the line of propagation. If 


such a ridge is present, blast electric- 
ically. Chilled dynamite (below 50 





-Showing How the Dynamite Charges Are Connected Preparatory to Being Set 
Off by Electric Bl 


asting Machine 


double or triple rows of holes are 
necessary. 

Detailed illustrated instructions for 
ditch blasting may be found in the 
booklets furnished by manufacturers, 
which should be carefully read before 
proceeding, both for the sake of safe- 
ty and economy. 

Dynamite is a great, powerful and 
economical helper for farmers, if used 
intelligently and with reasonable 
care. 





Some Experiments in Oat Seeding . 


URING the year 1911 345,000 acres 
of oats were planted in the State 
of South Carolina. Most of these 
were seeded in the fall or early win- 
ter. Most of the farmers in this 
State used at least two bushels of 
seed per acre and many of them as 
much as five bushels. We may fairly 
presume therefore that about one 
million bushels of oat seed were 
planted in South Carolina in 1911. 
Four years ago we began a series 
of experiments to learn, if possible, 
the rate of seeding per acre which 
would give the best results. For three 
years we tested rates of seeding of 
three pecks, six pecks, and nine pecks 
per acre, spacing the grains in the 
test plots carefully by hand and using 
the greatest care to have everything 
done with scientific accuracy. For 
three years in succession the <hin- 
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est eseeding, three pecks, gave best 
results, yielding an average of five 
bushels per acre more than thé six 
peck seeding and three and one-half 
bushels more than the nine peck 
seeding. 

Last fall we laid out a much more 
elaborate experiment, using seedings 
at the rate of from one peck to one 
bushel per acre. The results of this 
test coincided closely with the prev- 
ious ones; the three peck seeding 
giving a yield of nine bushels per 
acre more than the next heaviest 
yielding plot, which was seeded at 
the rate of two pecks per acre. 

We conclude, therefore, that the 
correct seeding per acre for good soil 
in this section, where drill planting is 
used, is about three pecks per acre. 
All our tests were seeded during No- 
vember, so our results givé no indi- 
cations of the correct seeding for 
spring sown oats. 


We furnish this information to the 
farmers of South Carolina, confident 
that if they will use it it will save 
them about three-fourths of a million 
bushels of seed oats and increase 
their grain yields by at least one and 
one-half million bushels per year. 

Our experiments lead us to the 
conclusion that much less seed are 
needed on rich land than on poor, 
and we believe one-half bushel 
enough for our richest soils, while as 
much as two bushels may be needed 
on those of light sandy character. 

Don’t fail to break and harrow your 
land thoroughly and be sure to use a 
grain drill that will put out a smalf 
amount of seed. 

DAVID R. COKER. 

Hartsvilte, S. C. 





Editorial Comment.—In consider- 
ing these suggestions made by Mr. 
Coker the point of vital interest to 
the farmtr, apart from the saving of 
seed, is contained in the paragraph, 
“Our experiments lead us to the con- 
clusion that much less seed are need- 
ed on rich land than on poor and we 
believe one-half bushel enough for 
our richest soils, while as much as 
two bushels may be needed on those 
of a light sandy character.” 

It has been generally known that 
rich lands require less seed than poor, 
so these canclusions of Mr. Coker’s 
are not entirely new, except, one-half 
bushel of oat seed is probably less 
than others would suggest for the 
richest soil. Mr. Coker is doing a 
great work for the South, but it may 
not be safe to accept his conclusions 
to the extent of using only a half 
bushel of oat seed per acre. One, or 
even two or three years’ work on one 
type of soil does not furnish safe 
data for our guidance ail years and 
on all soil types. It must further be 
remembered that a very large part 
of Southern soils, on which oats are 
sowed, are poor and on such soils 
“as much as two bushels may be 
needed.” 





Purchasing Farm Machinery 


EFORE purchasing new machin- 
ery, it is well to consider the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Will the use of the new machine 
give me a larger net return from the 
crops on which it is used? 

Will the new machine reduce the 
demand for man labor? 

Where a machine is requited only 
a few days each year, can it not be 
rented more cheaply than purchased? 

Will the money to be invested re- 
turn more in some other way? 

Has the machine been thoroughly 
tried by others and found satisfac- 
tory ?—A. H. Benton, Assistant Agri- 
culturist, University Farm, St. Paul. 





I started to meet the old veterans at Jack- 
sonville, and on my way passed through the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Floer- 
ida. Through South Carolina and Georgia 
nothing meets the eye but the interminable 
eotton rows. Their matto seems to be “a 
fat mule and a straight row.” . At intervals, 
in some corner where it was too wet for eot- 
ton, might be seen a few oats. As you enter 
Florida a forest of stumps meets the eye. It 
was really disheartening to look at them, 
They burn the woods each year and leave 
no chance fer the pine to reproduce. itself, 
A stock law is Florida’s only hope.—rP P, 
McEachern, Red Springs, N. C, 
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Our Farm Women 





MRS. W.N. HUTT 








BUTTER, MILK AND CREAM 


Milk Is Rich in Food Value, but, Un- 
less Rightly Handled, It May Also 
Be Filled With Disease Germs 


ET me tell you about one of the 
| Pe: interesting audiences any- 

one ever addressed. It was com- 
ed of between four and five hundred 
women, each with a note-book and 
pencil and each taking notes about 
milk, cream, butter and cheese. More 
than that, before they separated they 
pledged themselves to go home and 
urge that something be done in the 
rural schools to directly help home 
and agricultural training. 

When we farmers’ wives and 
daughters can have introduced into 
our public schools some simple in- 
struction about what milk is, the 
value of clean milk, either as food or 
a money crop, then and not until then, 
shall we be started aright. Other- 
wise we adults shall go over the same 
ground, continue to meet the same 
difficulties and never have a great 
dairy country. It is wise for the men 
to understand the care of the cows; 
it is wiser for us women to know the 
care of milk. The cow can in a meas- 
uré fend for itself, the milk cannot, 
and certainly neither can the little 
children who drink it. 

This program of the United Farm 
Women on milk and butter can, 
therefore, be of vast importance. 


What Is Good Butter? 


ANY of us some distance from 
town find it more difficult to sell 
butter than milk. Good butter is that 
butter which is clean and of such 
taste and texture as is desired by 
buyers. Since our object in selling 
butter is the money it will bring on 
the market it behooves us to study 
those qualities which the public as a 
whole, demands, and the butter for 
which it is willing to -—pay the ‘highest 
price. 
Let us not try to educate the tastes 
of our buyers, let us give them what 
they want. 


How Can We Know Ours Is Good 


Butter? 


E WOMEN, almost every one of 

us, will smile quietly when some- 
one attempts to tell us anything about 
such a simple thing as milk and butter. 
Let me tell you “The meek shall in- 
herit the earth”, and that does not 
mean making door mats of ourselves; 
it means, among other things, not 
thinking we know it all. 
i; I sat behind two women some time 
ago while a young man whom I 
knew to be practical and well trained 
told of the care of cows, milk and 
dairy. One of them smiled supercil- 
iously and said, “That young man 
can’t tell me nothin.” “Well, he can 
me”, replied the other. “I’m going to 
ask him to come to our place and 
Show me the right way.” Do you 
recognize yourself in either of these? 


A Few Simple Facts About Butter 


HE milk must be first and fore- 

most, clean or bacteria will im- 
part a strange flavor to the milk. 
Clean means free from bacteria. 


- (1) The cow should be free from disease, 
should be curried before milking and the ud- 
der and teats washed well with warm soap 
and water and wiped clean, 

} (2) The stable should be kept free from 
cobwebs, or lofts from which dirt may sift. 

4 (3) The milker should have no disease, 
particularly of the hands, nose, throat or 
lungs, nor should there be any infectious dis- 
ease in his home. 

(4) The hands should be washed just be- 
fore milking, and not wiped on the towel 
used for the cow. 

(5) Milking should be done with dry hands 
and teats, no lubricant, particularly milk, 
being used, 

(6) Utensils should be seamless, the pails 
having a hood, 

(7) Washing should be in warm water and 
soda, not soap, or dish water, rinsed in clear, 
boiling water, and the vessels set in the 
fresh air, protected from flies. It is wise 
to rinse in boiling water just before use. 
Do not wipe, 

(8) Keep milk as cold as possible. Shal- 
low setting exposes the cream to the air in 


a thin sheet. It is therefore readily affected, 
and does not give uniform results. Deep set- 
ting, in deep crocks or tin cans set in ice 
or running water is better. The cream sep- 
arator is best, When adding a new skim- 
ming, mix the whole mass thoroughly, 

(9) The ripening of the cream is the 
most important step in the process of butter 
making. The churn should be the correct 
size and construction, and should be scald- 
ed and cooled. 

(10) Milk readily absorbs odors, and if 
left uncovered in the kitchen will smell of 
bacon, tobacco smoke and other things, the 
most disagreeable of these being onions, 


The Object in Discussing This Sub- 


ject 


T IS not that we may start large 
dairies nor take sole care of the 
cow but that we may 


(1) Care for the milk more intelligently. 

(2) Increase the productiveness of the cow. 

(3) Make greater use of whole milk, skim 
milk, cream and butter because of appre- 
ciation of their separate values. 

(4) Change our viewpoint about milk, In 
making bread we must have everything scru- 
pulously clean, hands, apron, bread board, 
and pans, but we are often content to feed 
milk from a dirty cow, with dirty hands in 
a dirty stable, through a dirty bottle into a 
baby’s mouth, And because pails and pans 
are ciean, we are surprised when baby de- 
velops second summer trouble, 


The quart of milk may contain as 
much nourishment as a pound of 
beefsteak, but it may also contain the 

















secretion and an excretion, when you 
watch the fine globules of fat separ- 
ate and rise to become cream, leav- 
ing the proteid, mineral matter and 
water behind, but, like love and an 
appreciation of the beautiful and oth- 
er fine things, it may be made a harm 
instead of help. 

May you at this meeting have some 
one who can give you a demonstra- 
tion as well as talk on this subject. 





THE DRY WELL 





Cold Storage Without 
Country 


Ice in the 


AST week I spent in Anson Coun- 

ty, and while there saw some- 
thing which I wish might be on every 
farm in the South. It was called a 
dry well and was a device for keeping 
food cool. At the edge of the back 
porch sat a little house which might 
have been mistaken for an out-door 
pantry. When the double doors 
were opened there appeared the in- 
side of a small house, but instead of 
a floor was a round hole. It looked 
like a round well, the chain with a 
bucket at the bottom. A young man 
turned the crank at the side of the 
little house, the chain came up and at 
the end of it were four shelves {aden 
with milk, butter, meat, berries, and 
other food stuffs. They were not as 


te 


INEXPENSIVE DEVICE FOR TESTING EGGS 


By holding before the opening in the lamp chimney in a darkened room the condition 
of the egg may be easily determined 


germs of typhoid, colitis, and other 
diseases, 


Another thing we do not always 
consider is this, that we realize that 
anger, fear or other emotions will 
make the mother’s milk harmful to 
the babe, but do not comprehend how 
similar is the result if Willie runs the 
cow from the pasture, or the hired 
man kicks her. Kindness to animals 
pays in this case as never before, for 
the child might have been struck with 
less injury. 

The United Farm Women will re- 
ceive three or four bulletins. All oth- 
ers wanting any that will be helpful 
to women can ask the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
the following bulletins: 

. No, 131—Renovated Butter. 

No, ,57—Butter Making on the Farm, 

No, 171—Fermented Milks. 

No, 127 Tubercle Bacilli in Butter, 

No, 42—Facts About Milk. 

No, 74—Milk as Food, 

No, 363—The Use of Milk as Food. 

No. 413—The Care of Milk and Its Use in 
the Home, 


Farmers’ Bulletin No, 166—Cheese Making 
on the Farm. 





Circular No, 166—The Digestibility of 
Cheese, 
Almost every State Board of 


Health, Experiment Station, and De- 
partment of Agriculture has litera- 
ture on this subject. Ask for it. 

And, above all things, let us, as cus- 
todians of little children, realize that 
milk and not cabbage, sweet potatoes, 
ham, or sausage, is the food for chil- 
dren, the food that gives them pink 
cheeks, bright eyes and does not wear 
out their digestive apparatus before 
they are fairly men and women. Milk 
is wonderful when you study it as a 





cold as ice would make them, but the 
butter was firm, the cream sweet and 
well risen on the milk, the meat 
fresh. The milk, I was told, will ea- 
sily stay sweet 24 hours in the hottest 
weather. 


To make such a cold storage re- 
ceptacle, dig a well as if you expected 
to fill it with water. Lay a good firm 
cement bottom. On this pile several 
of the largest cylindrical tiles that 
are manufactured—the well I speak 
of had six—until the top extends as 
far as is convenient above the surface 
of the ground. Cement thoroughly 
around the outside of the tiles, mak- 
ing the well waterproof. Fill around 
with earth. Build a shelter over the 
tiles to shelter the opening from sun 
and dust. Make a structure of as 
many platforms for shelves, one 
above the other, as needed, of a size 
to fit easily into the tiles: Suspend 
them by a chain to a pulley in the 
roof. Wind this up by a crank at the 
side of the structure and catch it 
there with a hook, if desired. 





A Girl and Those Who Live Near 


HIS is an extract from a letter: 

“A little over a year ago a family 
moved into a tenant house down on 
the flats. The next Sunday the 
daughter, a sweet-faced girl of about 
16 and her little brother came to our 
church. After service they went out 
of the church and down the road 
while the rest of us discussed her and 
her family. One said she had put no 
collection in the plate; another said 
she did not look very clean. As I 
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drove home with one of the boys of 
the neighborhood I saw her seated 
on a stone some distance from the 
road, her hands to her face as if 
sobbing. Her little brother stood 
looking at her. I left the next day 
for school. 

“All the year I was not able to for- 
get her. As soon as I got home I 
asked if she had ever been to church 
again and mother said, no. I went to 
see her in a few days and when I told 
her how I had felt about not speak- 
ing to her that Sunday she said: ‘I 


reckon hit’s bad for I’ve hated ever’- | 


body ever since. I reckon I’ve hated 
God, too.’ 

“I begged her to come to see me 
but she would. not promise. Next 
morning she left a little bunch of 
wild flowers on our porch and went 
away again. I succeeded in getting 
her to teach me how to make a bas- 
ket and in pay to accept a dress and 
some other things that no one around 
here had seen. Last Sunday she 
went to church with us and was the 
prettiest girl there. ; 

“T am telling you this for two rea- 
sons—first, because I said once I 
wanted to be a missionary and was 
told to look well about me and see if 
I found no neighbors to love and heip 
before seriously considering foreign 
fields, and the second is this: She is 
going to heip me, and her father and 
little brother are to attend to the 
stock, and my father and mother are 
going to take a trip to Washington.” 





Easy Churning 


| bane you ever churn ina_ gallon 
bucket with an egg-beater for a 
dasher? If you haven’t, try it when 
you have a small amount of cream to 
churn. 

I have just finished churning, doing 
it in the sitting-room while I talked 
to my husband. I began at 6:00 and 
now at 6:35 I am through every- 
thing, even to washing my paddle 
and mold. Of course, churning this 
way only cream can be used; but 
then I long ago freed myself from the 
drudgery of churning whole milk. 
When I have a good deal of milk I 
use the separator; when only a little, 
as now, I skim cream with spoon. 
The thicker the cream the better. I 
molded over a pound and a half of 
butter just now and had less than a 
pint of buttermilk from the opera- 
tion. 

This method can be used only when 
the supply of cream is small—equal 
to a pound or two of butter. When I 
make several pounds at once I use 
my barrel churn. 

I use one of the little spatula-shap- 
ed egg beaters, with wires crossed 
over it (they cost about two and one- 
half cents apiece). I let the butter 
collect in grains about the size of 
wheat, then drain the milk through a 
bowl-shaped wire ‘strainer, used for 
straining soups. I believe these cost 
five cents. When washing the butter 
I fill the bucket nearly full of water, 
and stir the grains about with the 
egg-beater. Strain the water off 
through the same wire strainer. Two 
waters can be used if one wishes. If 
the butter is quite firm and grains 
small, one will do. Salt in the buck- 
et; let stand a while, then press wa- 
ter out with paddle—press not pull 
on butter—and mold. The butter I 
have just made is firm and yellow as 
can be. I always use a thermometer 
in churning, the cost of which is 25 
cents. : 

One can use this method without 
getting the least splashed or soiled. 
I hold the bucket on my knee while 
I am reading or talking to company. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

[Regular little glass churns which 
can be held on the knee and in which 
most excellent butter may be made 
are to be obtained. They are from 1 
quart to 1 gallon size. Prices range 
from ten cents to a dollar—Editor.] 





Hubby (raging)—Who said to plant those 
trees there? 

Gardener—Your wife, sir. 

Hubby (enthusiastically)—Say, that’s the 
very place for them—plenty of water, good 
rich dirt, and everything, 
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Saturday, July 18, 1914] 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTES IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 





Look Over This List, See When the 
Institute in Your Section Will Be 
Held and ‘Write Down the Date— 
Then Tell Your Neighbors and 
Help Get a Big Crowd 


HIS is an institution which has 
T done excellent service in other 
states where it has existed. We wo- 
men can well lend our influence 
toward obtaining it in all Southern 
States. 

There is scarcely a state in which 
men do not come together to hear 
corn, cotton, hogs, etc., discussed by 
Government experts. The Women’s 
Institute usually meets at the same 
time but in another hall, and the sub- 
jects that concern woman’s work are 
considered. 

Following is a list of subjects sent 
out by the Division Farmers’ Instit- 
utes to women all over the State: 
Health— : 


Home Sanitation; 

Health on the Farm; 

The Care of Infants; 

Health, How to Keep and How to Restore; 
Evils of the House Fly; 

The Mosquite and Its Dangers. 


Discipline— 
The Care and Training of Children; 
The Moral Training of Our Children; 
Training Farmers’ Daughters to Be Farm- 
ers’ Wives; 
Training the Child of the Present for the 
Man or Woman of the Future. 


Household Economics— 


Household Helps; 

Time Saving Appliances; 

Saving Strength; 

Dress Making; 

Domesti¢ Economy; 

Our Kitchen, A Work Shop; 

Fireless Cooker; 

Helpful Hints to Farmers’ Wives; 

Suggestions in Sewing; 

The Kitchen Garden, 
Domestic Science— 


Economies in Foods; 

Breads and Bread Making; 
Best Methods of Cooking; 
Foods and Dietetics; 

Canning Fruits and Vegetables; 
Butter Making; 

How to Cook Meats; 

The Combination of Foods. 


Community Building— 
Relation of Parents to the Public Schools; 
The Women and Their Relation to the 
Home and the Community; 

Our Country Home; 

Rural Life As We Should Make It; 

‘he Women on the Farm; 

Pin Money on the Farm; 

Duty of Cheerfulness, 

Please suggest any other subjects 
you think should be discussed and 
send them to T. B. Parker, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 

The women were asked to indicate 
which subjects would be more help- 
ful. It is interesting to know that 
Home Sanitation was far and away 
the first choice. 

Last year 23,007 women attended 
these sessions in North Carolina. 
This should be sufficient proof that 
we women are glad of the opportun- 
ity to learn more about our own bus- 
iness of home-making. We expect 
much from the women of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer family and we are 
seldom disappointed. Let me beg 
that every one of you attend the 
Women’s Institute when it comes to 
your county. Take your family anda 
lunch basket and a note book and a 
pencil. Include your husband, if you 
can, for there will be a meeting for 
him also. 

Be there early and stay late. You 
will not miss the day and you may 
gain information for which you will 
be thankful all your days. 

Ask the minister to announce the 
meeting and tell your friends. 

Following is a list of the places, 
dates, and speakers for this summer 
for North Carolina: 

First Party 


Speakers*-Miss Carrie Hudgins and Miss 
Louise Mahler. 





July 2i—Lowes Grove, Durham Co.? 

25—Mineral Springs, Durham Co.; 
—Chublake, Person Co.; 

-I—Leasburg, Caswell Co.; 
30—Senora, Caswell Co.; 

ih 31—Ruffin, Rockingham Co.; 

Aug, 1—Battle Ground, Guilford Co.; 
3—Miller’s Cree k, Wilkes Co.; 
_ Beaver Creek, Wilkes Co, : 
5—Boomer Creek, Wilkes Co.: 
6—New Hope Church, Wilkes Co.3 
7—Clingham §S. H., Wilkes Co.: 
8—Hamptonville, Yadkin Co.; 
10—RBooneville, Yadkin Ce; 
11— Walnut Cove, Stokes Co.; 
12—Danbury, Stokes Co. 
18—New Bethel Acad., Rockingham Co.; 
14—Stoneville, Rockingham Co.; 

. 15—Belews Creek, Forsyth Co.; 





17—Piney Grove Church, Surry Co.; 
18—Pilot Mt., Surry Co.; 
19—Burke’s Grove, Forsyth Co.; 
20—Coid Spring, Forsyth Co,; 
21—Colfax, Guilford Co. 


Second Party 


Speakers—Miss Webb and Mrs. Robinson 





July 24—Siler City, Chatham Co.; 
—Pleasant Ridge, Randolph Co.; 
Liberty, Randolph Co.; 

23—Providence S. H., Randolph Co.; 
29—Pleasant Garden, Guilford Co.; 
20—McLeansburg, Guilford Co.; 
31—Jamestown, Guilford Co.; 

Aug. 1—Boston S. H., Davidson Co.; 


8—Seagrove, Randolph Co.; 
4—Farmer, Randolph Co.; 

5—Cedar Springs S. H., Davidson Co.; 
6—Endy Ss. H., Stanly Co.; 
I—Richfield, Stanly Co.; 

8—Rockwell, Rowan Co.; 

10—China Grove, Rowan Co.; 
11—Rimer, Cabarrus Co.; 

12—Concord, Cabarrus Co.; 
13—Huntersville, Mecklenburg Co.; 
14—Mooresville, Iredell Co.; 

15—Mt. Ulla, Rowan Co.; 

17—Elon College, Alamance Co.; 
18—Maywood, Alamance Co.; 
19—Springs Graded Sch. Alamance Co.; 
20—Hawfields Gr’d Sch., Alamance Co.; 
21—Bahama, Durham Co, 


Third Party 


W. N. Hutt and Miss Linda 
Clement 


Speakers—Mrs, 


July 24—Bethlehem Church, Moore Co.; 
25—Glendon, Moore Co.; 
27—Cameron, Moore Co.; 
28—Aberdeen, Moore Co,; 
29—Raeford, Hoke Co.; 
30—West End, Moore Co.; 
31—Big Oak, Moore Co.; 

Aug. 1—Candor, Montgomery Co, 


3—Ellerbee, Richmond Co.; 
4—Star, Montgomery Co.; 
5—Troy, Montgomery Co.; 


themselves on record as opposed to 
the liquor traffic.” 

It also protested against the mod- | 
ern danee, the fashionable dress of 
today, marriage of diseased persons 
and of unclean papers or magazines | 
with suggestive stories. 





A Suggestion for Every Community | 


HE town of Taylorsville, Illinois, 
has this law, which is not only 
on its books but is enforced: 

“No sign advertising liquors of. any 
kind shall be posted and Taylorsville 
newspapers shall not carry liquor ad- 
vertising in any form subject to a 
penalty of from $20 to $200. 





What Farm Women Want to Know 





Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Inquiries 











Tyner, N. C.—Following is the desired rec. 
ipe for chow-chow: 
Chow-Chow.— 
2 quarts small green 2 qts, string beans, 
tomatoes, % Yb. mustard seed, 
12 small cucumbers, 2 ounces turmeric, 
3 red peppers, % ounce allspice, 
1 cauliflower, % ounce pepper, 
2 bunches celery, % ounce cloves, 
1 pint small onions, salt, 
1 gallon vinegar, 
Prepare vegetables and cut in small pleces, 
cover with salt, let stand 24 hours, and 
drain, Heat vinegar and spices to boiling 





LI. day they come and go— 

Pittypat and Tippytoe! 

Footprints up and down the hall, 

Playthings scattered on the floor, 

Finger marks along the wall, 

Tell-tale smudges on the door; 
By these presents you shall know, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe. 


How they riot at their play! 
And a dozen times a day 
In they troop, demanding bread— 
Only buttered bread will do, 
And the butter must be spread 
Inches thick with sugar, too! 
And I never can say ‘‘No,” 
Pittypat and Tippytoe. 


Sometimes there are griefs to soothe, 
Sometimes ruffled brows to smooth; 
For (I much regret to say) 
Tippytoe and Pittypat 
Sometimes interrupt their play 
With an internecine spat; 
Fie, for shame! to quarrel so— 
Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


of the thousand worrying things, 
Every day recurrent brings! 
Hands to scrub and hair to brush, 
Search for playthings gone amiss, 





PITTYPAT AND TIPPYTOE 





Many a@ wee complaint to hush, 
Many a little bump to kiss; 
Life seems one vain, fleeting show, 
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16-DAY TOUR 


Aug. 4 to 19 
i ee 


Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, 

Lake Ontario, 
Thousand Islands, 
Hudson River, 
New York, 


and one week at 


Atlantic City 


°° The Play Grounds of the World ” 

















via the 





To Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


And when day is at an end, 
There are little duds to mend; 
Little frocks are strangely torn, 

Little shoes great holes reveal, 

Little hose, but one day worn, 
Rudely yawn at toe and heel 

Who but you could work such woe, 

Pittypat and Tippytoe? 


But when comgs this thought to me: 
“Some there are that childless be.” 
Stealing to their little beds, 
With a love I cannot speak, 
Tenderly I stroke their heads— 
Fondly kiss each velvet cheek, 
God help those who do not know, 
A Pittypat and Tippytoe! 


On the floor and down the hall, 
Rudely smutched upon the wall, 
There are proofs in every kind 
Of the havoc they have wrought, 
And upon my heart you'll find 
Just such trade-marks, if you sought; 
O, how glad I am ’tis so, 
Pittypat and Tippytoe. 
—Eugene Field. 








6—Mt. Gilead, Montgomery Co.; 
7—Norwood, Stanley Co.; 
8—Rockingham, Richmond Co.; 
10—McFarlan, Anson Co.; 

11—Polkton, Anson Co.; 

12—Wadesboro, Anson Co.; 
13—Marshville, Union Co.; 

14—Marvin, Union Co.; 

15—Waxhaw, Union Co.; 

17—Carolina Academy, Mecklenburg Co.; 
18—Bain’s Academy, Mecklenburg Co.; 
19—Indian Trail, Union Co. 


Fourth Party 


Speakers—Mrs. W. R. Hollowell and Miss 
Maria Parris 


July 24—Enterprise, Davidson Co.; 
25—Clemmons, Forsyth Co.; 
27—Farmington, Davie Co.; 
28—Center Church, Davie Co.; 
29—Cool Springs, Iredell Co.; 
30—Eupeptie Springs, Iredell Co.; 
$1—Taylorsville, Alexander Co.; 

Aug. 1—Test Farm, Iredell Co.; 


8—Collettsville, Caldwell Co.; 
4—-Hudson, Caldwell Co. 


W. R. Hollowell 
Beula Arey 


5b—-Hildebran, Burke Co.; 
6—Hickory Grove S. H., Burke Co.; 
%7—Marion, McDowell Co. 
&8—Forest City, Rutherford Co.; 
10—Golden, Rutherford Co.; 
11—Casar, Cleveland Co.; 
12—Belwood, Cleveland Co.; 
138—Shelby, Cleveland Co.; 
14—Dobbins S. H., Rutherford Co.; 
15—Waco, Cleveland Co.; 
17—Sunny Side S. H., Gaston Co.; 
18—Eakers S. H., Gaston Co.; 
19—Reepsville, Lincoln Co.; 
20—Lincolnton, Lincoln Co.; 
21—Stanly, Gaston Co. 


Speakers—Mrs, and Miss 


Aug. 











Of Interest to Women 


HE largest organization of wo- 
men in the world, The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
their recent meeting passed the fol- 
lowing resolution in regard to pro- 
hibition. The Chicago papers said 
that the resolution passed without a 
dissenting voice and with a roar of 
applause that shook the building: 
“Whereas, The liquor traffic 1s re- 
sponsible for three-fourths of the 
crime, vice and misery in this coun- 
try. 
“Be it Resolved, That the women 
of the General Federation place 


point, add vegetables and cook until soft. It 
it wiser to bottle and seal, 

Many people call a chopped pickle chow- 
chow. Following is the recipe: 


Chopped Pickles.— 


4 qts, chopped green 3 teaspoons allspice, 

tomatoes, 3 teaspoons Cloves, 
% cup salt, . % cup white mus- 
2 teaspoons pepper, tard seed, 
3 teaspoons mustard, 4 green peppers 
3 teaspoons cinna- (sliced), 

mon, 2 chopped onions, 

2 quarts vinegar, 


Add salt to tomatoes, cover, let stand 24 
hours, and drain. Add spices to vinegar, 
and heat to boiling point; then add toma- 
toes, peppers, and onions, bring to boiling 
point, and cook 15 minutes after boiling 
point is reached. Store in a stone jar and 
keep in a cool place, 


*x* * * 


F. King.—I give herewith the recipe for 
sweet chutney sauce: 

Sweet Chutney.—3 pounds peaches, stewed 
and chopped fine; 1 pound raisins, 2 tea- 
spoons salt, 4 pound preserved ginger, 1% 
ounces garlic or onion cut small, % ounce 
red pepper, 1 teaspoon mustard, 2 pounds 
sugar, 1 bottle vinegar, or 4 chopped up ap- 
ples, Boil for one hour.. Very good with 
cold meat, 

Flora McIntosh.—Spiced Tomatoes—Two 
pounds tomatoes, 2 pounds sugar, 2 cups vin- 
egar, 1 tablespoon each ground cloves, all- 
spice and cinnamon, and % tablespoon mace, 
Skin the tomatoes, cut into pieces and sim- 
mer slowly with the sugar for two hours; 
then add the rest of the ingredients; simmer 
one hour longer, stirring often, Then put 
away in tightly-corked bottles, 

Red Currant Jelly.—Select fruit that is 
juicy, but not over-ripe; strip currants from 
stems, put in preserving kettle and stew 
gently, stirring and bruising with a wooden 
spoon. When the juice flows freely strain 
through a jelly bag. To each pint of juice 
allow 1 pound of granulated sugar. Return 
the juice to the fire, bring quickly to a boil; 
let boil 20 minutes, skim well; have sugar 
thoroughly heated in the oven, add to the 
juice; let boil up and remove at once, have 
ready the jelly glasses arranged on a wet 
cloth; fill quickly. As soon as firm cover 
with paraffine. Keep in a dark closet, 

Mustard Pickle.—1 quart small or large 
cut-up cucumbers, 2 quarts small onions, 3 
cauliflowers, cut-up cabbage will an- 
. 6 green peppers (cut up). Put all in 
weak brine for 24 hours, then scald in same 





brine and drain, 
Sauce.—Mix 6 tablespoons mustard, 1% 
table spoons turmeric, 3 cups sugar, 1 cup 


flour, 3 quarts vinegar. Mix dry ingredients 
with a little cold vinegar. Let remainder of 
vinegar come to a boil, then stir in paste and 
let boil a few minutes, stirring all the time 
to prevent burning, Pour over pickle and 
bottle. 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


and connections. 







ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 

















A high class tour: Dining Car, 
Pullman, Steamship and Hotel service, 
covering the beautiul scenic country by 
daylight, 

Personally conducted by Mr. C. H. 
Gattis and chaperoned by Mrs. Gattis. 


Gattis Tourist Agency 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Tourist Agents Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. 


Write for Booklet, 





Wherever you live 
you can 


LIGHT and} 
Cook wis3 


at less than the cost ot 

city gas or electricity. 
MILBURN “HOMEGAS” PLANTS 
are adaptable to any size home from the 
smallest to the largest. 

These independent plants are simple, com- 
pact and highly efficient ; easy to operate; re- 
quire little attention; few parts; don’t get 
out of order; and require little space. 

The gashas 12% times the illum- 
inating value of coal gas and costs 
less than either coal gas or elec- 
tricity. 

Write today for. descriptive 
booklet, “Individual Home 
Lighting.” 

ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 

1420-26 W. Baltimore St, BALTIMORE, MD. 















aced anywhere,\ 
Ditracts and kilis 
allflies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, conven- 
fent, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of 
metal, can’tspillortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure any thing. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, oF 
ina . 6 sent by express pre- 
eS SS Fs paid for $1. 


SIAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. B, 


DAISY FLY KILLER 





‘ OZ £ 
> : 2 Nig, 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres~ 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, . A ° . : President and Editor. 

TAIT BUTLER, . . . . .« Vice-President and Editor. 
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W. F. MASSEY, . é ‘ 4 Contributing Editor. 
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LD Dr. Knapp referred once to neglected coun- 

try graveyards “that looked as if they did not 

believe in the resurrection.” We commend to all 

-our readers the following suggestion from the 
Chester News: 





“If you live near a rural graveyard that is 
neglected don’t rest a moment after laying 
crops by till you have gotten the neighbors 
and friends together and put it in nice shape. 
This can be done and should be done.” 





DGECOMBE County gets some good advertis- 
ing as a result of some recent progressive 
steps. We find the following note in La Follette’s 
Weekly, published away up in Madison, Wisconsin: 
“Edgecombe County, North Carolina, has re- 
cently held a series of ‘community uplift meet- 
ings,’ under the auspices of the educational and 
agricultural departments of the county. The 
County Commissioners appropriated $100 to- 
ward the work. Another item of progress in 
this county is the provision for a woman as- 
sistant superintendent of rural schools at a 
salary of $750 per year.” 





OW that crops are being laid by, you have time 

to decide on a name for the farm and get 
some printed stationery bearing the farm name 
and your own name as its owner. As Grant Slo- 
cum’s Gleaner says: 

“The city man who takes great pleasure in 
spending the week-end at ‘Sunnyside Farm’ 
might hesitate about going to the same place 
if it was only ‘Hank Jones’ place” The eggs 
from Cloverland Farm may be no better than 
the eggs from ‘Bill Johnson’s forty,’ but the 
name ‘Cloverland’ looks mighty fine on a par- 
cel post package of fresh eggs.” 

OMMENTING on our report that Northampton 

proposes to abolish the office of county treas- 
urer, which A. J. Conner says costs the taxpayers 
$125 a day for work done, the Enfield Progress 
says: 

“Halifax would do well to abolish its County 
Treasurer, and we are heartily in favor of such 
a move. Besides saving the taxpayers $1,500 
or $2,000 a year, it would lessen our political 
fight that much. Think it over and See what 
can be done to effect this economy in our own 
county government.” 

How is it in your county, kind reader? And if 
-your county hasn’t the right to abolish the office 
now, pledge your legislators to secure the right 
for it. : 








RIEND I. B. Faires is a man after our own 

heart. He sent us a letter telling about the pro- 
gressive stock raising methods of his neighbor, 
Mr. W. H. Davis, and encloses a photograph of 
Mr. Davis. Then he adds: 

“He did not have the kind of picture made I 
wanted. I think it would have been more ap- 
propriate for him to have been in his shirt 
sleeves with his hat on, just as he can be seen 
any day on his farm.” 

Mr. Faires is exactly right. Whenever a farmer 
sends us his photograph we should like to have it 
show him right in the midst of his work—if a 
stockman, with some prize-winning animals; if a 
trucker, with his vegetables; if a corn grower, 
near his corn, and so on. 





HERE is just about as much political wisdom 
packed into the following paragraph from the 
Wilmington Star as in anything we have come 
across lately. Our people should make it a rule to 
send no man to the Legislature unless he stands 
for definite principles for State or County upbuild- 
ing. As the Star says: 
“When a man wants to go to the Legislature 
he ought to want to go to do something for the 
people instead of something for himself. A 
man who does not know what he wants to do 
or does not know what he ought to do when 
he goes to the Legislature, generally does what 





the ‘crowd’ wants him to do. That means that 
sometimes he does things he ought not to. A 
man who has no program of his own is gener- 
ally persuaded to take a minor part in the pro- 
gram of some other fellow.” 


A Great Movement for “Raily Days” and 
“Civic Service Week” 


HE North Carolina State Farmers’ Union is 

right behind a movement that is going to 

stir up the old State from center to cir- 
cumference. 

The plan is for a combination of “Civic Service 
Week” and “Farmers’ Union Rally Days,” and the 
folks everywhere are requested to get ready to 
make the movement the great success it ought 
to be. 

Last year, by proclamation of Governor Craig, 
we had two public “Good Roads Days,” and in 
some sections the “Road Days” were strikingly 
successful. Then the idea occurred to many, and 
was especially emphasized by Dr. E. K. Graham, 
“If it is a good thing to have the people come 
together two days to get better roads, why not 
have them come together and plan active codper- 
ation in behalf of all the forward movements the 
community needs? Why not have a ‘Civic Service 
Week’?” 

The State Farmers’ Union was the first organi- 
gation to take up this idea and by resolution at 
Shelby unanimously endorsed it. Since then the 
State Board of Agriculture, the State Conference 
for Social Service, the Conference of Organiza- 
tions for Rural Upbuilding, and the State Press 
Association have joined with the Union in hearty 
approval. 

So the movement spreads. And now the idea is 
to be hitched up with Farmers’ Union activities 
still more definitely. At the recent State Council 
meeting in Raleigh Brethren Alexander, Wright 
and Crosby were named a committee to arrange 
plans for having Farmers’ Union “Rally Days” to 
be observed by every local Union in North Caro- 
lina. They got together and made plans for a 
“Community Improvement Day,” “School Day,” 
and “Farmers’ Union Day.” But then the idea 
occurred to them that all this ought to be a part 
of the general “Civic Service Week” movement 
already endorsed by the State Union. 

Consequently they have recommended that the 
local unions begin planning at once to have these 
“Rally Days,” but that in order to take advantage 
of the bulletins, programs, community survey 
blanks, stafistics and data about the schools, coun- 
ties, etc., etc., which the State Board of Agricul- 
ture and the State Department of Education will 
prepare in codperation with the Union, these 
“Rally Days” may best be held as a part of the 
coming “Civic Service Week” this fall, the exact 
dates to be announced soon. 

Let every local union get in readiness to join in 
these “Rally Days”—one day to bring the whole 
community together in work for improving roads, 
churches, cemeteries, etc.; another to school im- 
provement and educational progress, and yet an- 
other to discussing Farmers’ Union subjects and 
getting new members into the Union. 

Watch for further particulars in early issues of 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Don’t Cut the Corn and Cotton Roots 


Mire: of the corn in the South has already 


been cultivated the last time—“laid by,” as 

we Say; but there is yet a great deal of late 
corn to be cultivated, and we urge upon Progres- 
sive Farmer readers the exceeding importance of 
care in these later cultivations, when dry weather 
is always a menace. In this connection the Char- 
lotte Observer well says: 


“A farmer remarked the other day that he 
had to plow deep and throw dirt up to his corn 
to cover the grass. In the first place he should 
have harrowed the corn while it was small to 
have killed the grass and prevented that con- 
dition from occurring; but since it is so, it is 
unwise to plow deep and throw dirt over the 
grass. He is forced to cut off many of the 
feed roots of the corn and cut down his yield 
many bushels, but seldom is ever able to per- 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


manently destroy the grass and weeds in the 

row. It is better to take the hoe to the weeds 

than to undertake to cover the grass with a 

plow. We want to give the corn an oppor- 

tunity to get all the plant food possible.” 

What is true regarding the cultivation of corn 
applies as well to cotton. August deterioration of 
the cotton crop is always looked for, and we firmly 
believe it is in many cases hastened by deep culti- 
vation late in the season: Cutting the feed roots 
of the plant simply means cutting off its water 
supply, and throwing up a high bed at “laying by” 
time increases the amount of surface exposed to 
evaporation and loss of moisture through the ac- 
tion of wind and sun. Plant food in the soil can 
only be used by the plant when there is sufficient 
moisture to dissolve it preparatory to its being 
taken up by the roots. It must be ciear, then, that 
when we cultivate in such a way as to lose mois- 
ture instead of conserve it, and then make matters 
worse by cutting the feed roots—the very mouth- 
parts of the hungry plants, is it any wonder that 
our cotton turns yellow and throws off its fruit 
the first little drouth that comes? If your cotton 
this year promises much and performs little— 
“goes to pieces” in August—we suggest that you 
give yourself a pretty rigid cross-examination con- 
cerning your methods of cultivating and “lay- 
ing by.” 





Be Sure to Attend the Farmers’ Institutes 
Be discets ine we are publishing the dates of 





farmers’ institutes and meetings for farmers’ 

wives in North Carolina and South Carolina. 
We want to impress on our readers that the good 
these meetings may be to a community almost 
entirely depends upon the public attitude toward 
them. If this be one of indifference, if the insti- 
tutes be poorly advertised and poorly attended, 
then little good can result. If, on the other hand, 
the leaders in each community take the matter in 
charge, appoint a live publicity committee that will 
see to it that every farmer in the community 
knows the hour at which speaking begins, the 
speakers, and the subjects to be discussed, a large 
attendance will result and permanent community 
betterment be accomplished. 

We wish to urge, too, that you begin right now 
to jot down the points you wish discussed, and 
then, if the speakers do not cover them, ask ques- 
tions freely. Bear in mind, however, that most of 
the institute workers should be and are special- 
ists, and that it may take three or four of them to 
answer all your questions. Just now winter soil- 
improving crops—clovers and vetch particularly— 
are topics of intense interest to the wide-awake 
farmer, and we would suggest that you make the 
institute the occasion for getting all necessary in- 
formation for success with these crops. Then 
there will be the veterinary and livestock men, 
who will discuss hog cholera and how to prevent 
it with the serum treatment; how to eradicate cat- 
tle ticks, animal diseases, and feeds and feeding; 
the general field crop men, who will discuss corn 
and cotton, fertilizers and cultivation; and possi- 
bly men who will tell how to combat insect ene- 
mies and plant diseases. In fact, the store of good 
things awaiting us at these meetings is so great 
that we simply cannot afford to stay away. Still 
another point we would emphasize is that these 
meetings are more and more becoming a source of 
instruction and entertainment for the entire fam- 
ily. This year in North Carolina a number of 
capable women institute workers will be in the 
field, and the idea is gaining favor in other South- 
ern states. Why not arrange for the whole family 
to go, with a mid-day “dinner on the grofind,” fol- 
lowed by games for the young folks after the 
speaking is over? Such a day, participated in by 
the entire neighborhood, will mean recreation and 
inspiration for a whole community. 
| want you to understand that there’s only one 

place in the world where you can live a happy 


life, and that’s inside your income.—Old Gorgon 
Graham. 








A Thought for the Week 


DON’T care how little money you make—I 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co6peration to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











Tax Industry Less, Unearned Wealth More 
W‘°* ARE gratified to see that The Progressive 


Farmer’s recent article, “Tax Thrift and 

Industry Less, Unearned Wealth More,” is 
stirring up much discussion, .especially our state- 
ment that small homes and small farms are al- 
most universally assessed for a higher percentage 
of their value than the homés and holdings of the 
wealthy. As one of our ablest and most conserva- 
tive contemporaries says: 


“This paper has often remarked that if the 
small property owners in the State could real- 
ize how much more taxes they pay in propor- 
tion to what they have than their more 
wealthy neighbors pay, a revolution would 
come speedily. Reference to class distinctions 
are deplored, but truth and justice demand 
that the facts be stated.” 


A paper in another Southern state remarks that 
if people who are worth over $2,000 paid as much 
tax in proportion to their wealth as people worth 
under $2,000 pay, “the present revenues of the 
state would be quadrupled.” 

This is indeed a serious indictment to bring 
against the revenue systems of our Southern 
States—namely, that the poor are paying more 
than their share of taxation—at a time when this 
and other nations are acting more and more on 
the principle not only that large wealth should 
bear its absolutely equal share of taxation, but 
that the rate should be increased on the wealthy 
just in proportion to their ability to pay it—with 
a corresponding lightening, of course, of the bur- 
dens of the poor. Consider the fact, for example, 
that England collects a great part of its income* 
from highly graduated inheritance and income 
taxes, and that the United States Treasury has 
just collected $71,000,000 from income taxes for the 
year 1913, 

Let us again reiterate three fundamental princi- 
ples and urge our readers to discuss them with 
their neighbors: 

(1) That we should compel fairer assessments 
—both by publicity and other methods—inasmuch 
as small tracts and humble homes are now assess- 
ed at higher rates than the estates of the 
wealthy; 

(2) That lower rates should be levied on the 
accumulations of industry, and a much greater 
proportion of our revenues obtained from inher- 
itance and income taxes on the wealthy—gradua- 
ted in proportion to their wealth; 

(3) That it is indefensible and almost criminal 
to levy special taxes on products used almost 
wholly by the poor, such as kerosene oil, for ex- 
ample, while letting big inheritances and incomes 
escape. 

(4) Lands, plantations and town lots held unde- 
veloped or but partially developed—kept out of 
use to the hurt of the community by land- 
misers or speculators or unprogressive heirs—such 
lands should in every case be taxed just as much 
per acre or just as much per front foot as the 
lands of citizens who have helped the community 
by building pretty homes or by developing modern 
and scientific farms. The old system of rewarding 
the man who does nothing but play dog-in-the- 
manger while his inertia holds the community 
back, and punishing with higher land taxes the 
man who improves, develops, and beautifies his 
holdings—we skould have done with this system 
forever. 





The Southern Sociological Congress Again 


ROM our friend ex-Governor Mann of Vir- 
ginia, now President of the Southern Socio- 
logical Congress, we have had no reply to the 
open letter sent him several weeks ago, but an- 
other officer of the Congress has sent us a letter 
in which he complains of some “erroneous” state- 
ments in our former letter. We wish to be per- 
fectly fair, and so without waiting for Governor 
Mann’s reply which we shall take pleasure in 
printing, we shall at once note the alleged “cor- 
rections” which this other official wishes made. 
Let us make it very plain therefore that in crit- 
icising the plan of seating whites and Negroes to- 
gether on the first floor instead of having the Ne- 
groes put in the balcony at Memphis, we did not 
say that whites and Negroes sat together on the 
same benches or on the same rows of seats; or 
that Negroes crowded white people out of seats 
allotted to the whites; or that Negro ushers ex- 
cept in exceptional instances, ushered white la- 
dies to their seats; or that the Avery Chapel meet- 
ing of social equality and miscegenation advocates 
was connected with the Congress. 


No, no; it is not likely that any Southern city 
would stand for all this—at least not yet. 
But what did happen at Memphis because of the 
policy of having Negroes, mulattoes and whites all 
together on terms of equality in membership and 
floor privileges was this: 

1. White ladies at times were ushered to their 
seats by Negro ushers. Consider this declaration 
of Miss Daisy Denson, one of the State Corres- 
ponding Secretaries: “In company with three 
other Southern ladies I was ushered from the end 
of the aisle almost to the front seat by about the 
blackest Negro there.” Of course, this was an 
“accident,” we are reminded; the officials didn’t 
expect it. But our point is that it’s just the sort of 
“accident” that will happen whenever we let down 
the bars, the sort of accidents that we really in- 
vite whenever and wherever we depart from the 
recognized Southern custom of having separate 
organizations for the races in all things. 

2. There is also no error in our statement that 
by the plan of seating, white ladies were fre- 
quently crowded out or kept out of the best_seats 
by Negro men. I saw this happen with my own 
eyes at the Saturday night meeting, for example. 
On this occasion when the galleries might easily 
have been reserved for the Negroes, tiers of choice 
lower floor seats were instead reserved for them 
right up next to the speakers, while scores of 
white ladies were forced to “go away back and sit 
down” in the far rear of the Negroes, or else go to 
the galleries. When white ladies are forced to go 
into galleries, or take whatever seats they find in 
the rear, while Negroes occupy choice front row 
seats, I hardly think that even the one phrase 
wherein my language might seem too strong—“the 
crowding out of white ladies by Negro men”—is 
erroneous or over-emphatic. I am willing to let 
the facts speak for themselves. 

Let us make these things perfectly clear there- 
fore—(1) that the Congress officially had separate 
ushers for each race—but in practice it didn’t al- 
ways work; and also (2) that when the Congress 
officials insisted on seating whites and Negroes on 
the first floor instead of having the Negroes separ- 
ately grouped in the gallery as the Memphis peo- 
ple wished, it officially proposed that whites and 
Negroes should occupy separate rows of seats— 
but in actual practice there were mix-ups even on 
this point, as I know from my own eyes. 


we 


The Two Real Questions 
Ni then, so much for the “corrections.” As 





for the Avery Chapel meeting, there is not 

the slightest foundation for saying that I 
charged it to the Congress. And the whole talk 
about whether the ushering of white ladies by 
Negroes was accidental or not, etc., is really aside 
from the point. What I say is that the Congress 
ought to put itself in a position where not even 
“accidents” such as this could happen. Whenever 
and wherever white people say to Negroes, “Come 
and be on an absolute equality with us,” they in- 
vite “accidents,” and they are sure to have them. 
If nobody had protested, who knows to what ex- 
tent Negro ushers might have escorted white 
women at next year’s meeting? 

And now with these minor details fully explain- 
ed and put aside, I hope we are ready for the offi- 
cial head of the Congress to give attention to the 
two big questions raised in our former letter: 

(1) Are you willing to use your name and fame 
to encourage the practice of having mixed-race 
organizations in the South—whites‘and Negroes 
and mulattoes admitted to membership on terms 
of equality? Can we not invite special Negro 
speakers when we wish them, and have commit- 
tees to confer with Negro committees when nec- 
essary, without setting the precedent of mixed- 
race memberships? 

(2) Are you willing to have the Committee on 
Race Problems conducted by men who ignore the 
greatest problem of all—the safeguarding of the 
white man’s social and industrial life and the 
maintenance of a robust rural white civilization— 
and instead look at everything from the Negro’s 
standpoint; men who are mightily concerned 
about “Hindrances to Negro Progress,” but seem 
not at all concerned dbout the “Hindrances to 
White Progress” that are suggested by the proved 
fact (1) that the rural sections of the South are 
getting blacker instead of whiter, (2) that the Ne- 
groes are gaining most rapidly in farm ownership 
(17 per cent against 12 per cent for whites); while 
(3) itis the white farmers who are fastest becoming 
a tenant class (188,000 gain in white tenants in the 
last decade or 27 per cent and only 118,000 gain in 
Negro tenants or 21 per cent)? 

These are the two questions, as every careful 
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reader knows, that were the gist and point of our 
letter. And now that the minor matters have 
been made perfectly plain, we await a frank dis- 
cussion by President Mann of these, the only two 
real issues in the controversy. 


Does Your Teacher Read a Farm Paper? 


HE good opinions of our “Educatfonal Spe- 
cial” remind us to inquire whether or not 
your teacher reads a good farm paper. If 
he or she doesn’t, then we hope you will change 
this condition—not ‘for the sake of the farm pa- 
pers, but for the sake of getting the teacher more 
keenly interested in all the problems of neighbor- 
hood betterment and a richer country life. The 
following expression, for example, comes to us 
from a high school principal: “The Progressive 
Farmer should be used in every school, especially 
in the rural districts no better text can be used 
for the children today.” A county school superin- 
tendent writes: “I am trying to get my teachers 
to take your paper. If they would take it and read 
it, they would be better teachers.” Similarly a 
farm demonstration agent writes: “It may not 
displease you to know that I recently heard the 
best read and most broadly cultivated woman I 
know say to a convention of teachers that the 
very best and most helpful periodical for a coun- 
try school teacher was The Progressive Farmer.” 
There is no doubt but that if we could get 
teachers and pupils in all our country schools to 
reading good farm papers, we would have an agri- 
cultural revolution in a mighty little while. The 
educational value of newspapers indeed, is by no 
means appreciated as it should be. Three good 
newspapers in a home, in the course of a year, will 
be worth a month’s schooling to the children. We 
only recently came across this testimony given by 
Daniel Webster: ; 


“Every parent whose son is away from home 
at school should supply him with a newspaper. 
I remember what marked difference there 
was between those of my schoolmates who had 
and who had not access to newspapers. Other 
things being equal the first were always supe- 
rior to the last in debate, m composition and 
general intelligence.” 


And of course if your boy is at home, he ought 
to read the best papers regularly. 





Some Live Subjects for Discussion at 
Farmers’ Meetings 


O COUNTRY schools train boys and girls for 
farm life? 
2. Which is better on the farm, bathtub or 

automobile. 

3. Does speculation help to fix farm prices? 

4. Cost and benefits of an agricultural college 
education. 

5. How can consumer buy direct from pro- 
ducer? 

6- Do mothers teach daughters thorough house- 
keeping? 

7. How does the experiment station help the 
farmer? 

8. How to beautify homes, schoolhouses and 
churches, 

9. Does the farmer know how much he has in- 
vested in the farm? 

10. Is the renter or retired farmer the least in- 
terested in the welfare of the community? 

11. Who has the best kept farm home in the 
community? 

12. Are teachers and preachers practical in 
their work? 

13. Do housewives favor the teaching of domes- 
tic science? ‘ 

14. Why do many farmers neglect to paint their 
buildings? 

15. Why do farmers permit weeds to grow in 
roads and fence row? 

16. Do farmers make use of the parcel post ser- 
vice? 

17. How can the county fair be improved? 

18. Is it a disgrace to keep a scrub animal on 
the farm? 

19. Is there such a thing as farm arithmetic? 

20. Does agricultural extension work help the 
farmer? 

21. Does the housewife use labor-saving devices 
as much as the farmer? 

22. Do some farmers waste their labor and pro- 
fit by planting poor seed? 

23} What is the strongest influence that keeps 
boys on the farm? 

24. Should the schoolhouse be made a meeting 
place for the community at least once a month?— 
Colorado Agricultural College. 





Selecting a school for your boy or girl is too 
important a matter to be left to chance. Send for 
catalog of all possible available schools now ad- 
vertising in The Progressive Farmer and compare 
them carefully. 


. 














































































































































13 Years in use 
and still good 


For thirteen years, Mr. W. E. Currie of 
Detroit, Mich., used a Blizzard on his farm. 
Last year he bought a new Blizzard with 
self- feed table. “My first Blizzard,” he says, 

‘is in good shape and will keep it for 
emergency in case of an overfeed of monkey 
wrench to the new one.” The 


BLIZZARD Cutter 


ll give you long service, too. Your reg- 
ba Thay gazine wif ron it and elevate high as 
needed. Eats up silage, dry or green. -feed 


& 
table. Almoet runs itself. Cuts evenly. Absolutely 
cafe, Write for catalog. 


TheJos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box 42, Canton, 















Ensilage 








Cow-Ease 
Prevents Ticks. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
and allows cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 
A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. Keeps cows in goo 
—- and saves five times its cost in 
extra m 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supp’ 

you, send us his name an 

.25, and we wiil deliver 

id to your address a 

Eeieeat pan can of COW- 
SPRAYER for 

po wy For West of Mis- 

souri River and for Canada, 

above Trial Offer, $1.50. 

Satisfaction or Money Back. 

CARPENTER-MORTON CO, 

BOSTON, MASS, 


FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” 


we BOSTROM IMPROVED 9. . 





























: ' Price $ 1 Ss 
Which has TELESCOPE sien you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 
Terrace, Ditch, Tile Drain, irrigate 
your land properly, and save surveyor's fees. Its 
bold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 

everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 
Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
outfit ever made for all farm work. If your dealer 
hasn’t one in stock, he will order for you, or we 
Willship direct. Write todayfor sescription of Level 
and details of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. *stitirn on™" 





| 1 grey), and grey), 
Ge Dae, hardy north- 














ern grown 
seeds. High 
Germination 
and purity guaranteed. Our choice home grown 


Glover and Alfalfa 


and other grass and field a are 
the best_that money can bi 
will send you euive™ fall fren our 


UIDE™ ful 
his pro- 
fitable plant. Don’t 3. until 
you have seen our sample. 
te WERTHEIMER & SONS, 
Ligonier, Ind. 


ms] 


























Meansone less man. Both 
beitand power presses. 





fend Us Your Orders and Sinihiiiiines of Hay. 
1535 West 12th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 








a A Cow Pea Thresher | 


Threshes Cow Peas and Soy Beans from the mown 
vines, breaking less than 2 percent. Also threshes 
wheat and oats. ‘‘The machine I have been looking 
for for twenty years.’’—Prof. W. F. Massey. sng’ | 
machine that will meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. 

organ, Tennessee Peper mens Station. Noth- 
ing like it. Booklet 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 








Morristown, Tenn. 


a = 








If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
ecribe. 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








GET MATERIALS FOR SILO CON- 
STRUCTION 


The Time Is Fast Approaching When 
Work of Building Must Be Under- 
taken 


F YOU have not already begun, 

now is the time to start getting 
together the materials for your silo. 
For the best results, the silo should 
be completed one month before the 
time of filling.’ This is the opening 
statement of a circular letter recent- 
ly written to a large number of 
South Carolina farmers by R. H. Ma- 
son, Dairyman of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry codperat- 
ing with Clemson College. 

The time is about at hand when 
the farmer will have to begin build- 
ing his silo if he hopes to build one 
in time to fill it with silage that will 
be fresh and succulent. It is there- 
fore the part of wisdom at this time 
to get together the necessary ma- 
terials with as mueh dispatch as pos- 
sible. 

The average cost of erecting a 
stave silo in South Carolina is about 
$1.50 per ton capacity, and that of 
concrete silos is about $2.25 per ton 
capacity. Building silos is cheaper 
than buying them, even when one 
has to buy all the lumber necessary. 

In his bulletin, “Silo and Silage 
Catechism,” which may be had by 
applying to Clemson College, Mr. 
Mason sets forth the following pre- 
cautions to be taken in building a 
silo: 

There should be a good foundation 
of either brick or concrete and this 
foundation should extend down into 
the ground to solid earth, as well as 
about a foot above the surface. 

If the silo is in a low place or 
where water is likely to seep into it, 
a concrete floor with drain pipe must 
be put in. The drain pipe in the 
bottom of the silo should always be 
stopped up before the filling of the‘ 
silo is begun. 

The inside walls of the silo must 
be perpendicular as well as air tight, 
and should be smooth so as not to 
hinder the settling of the silage. 

The height of a silo should be at 
least twice its diameter. 

Do not build a silo of such large 
diameter that you cannot remove two 
or three inches of silage at each 
day’s feeding, because if this amount 
is not removed daily after feeding 
is begun there is certain to be some 
loss from spoiling. 

In erecting a stave silo, the staves 
should be set about the center of the 
foundation wall so that in tightening 
up the hoops the staves will not be 
crowded too near the inner edge. 

Concrete silos should be reinforced 
with woven wire fencing or iron rods. 


WHAT MAKES MILK AND BUTTER 
YELLOW? 


The Kind of Feed More. Important 
Than the Kind of Breed, Experi- 
ments Show 


HAT the rich yellow color de- 
manded by the public in dairy 
products is primarily due to the char- 
acter of the cow’s feed is demon- 
strated by, recent experiments car- 
ried on by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in codperation 
with the Missouri State “Experiment 
Station. For some years dairy ex- 
perts have been studying this ques- 
tion. Their conclusion is that, al- 
though to some extent a breed char- 
acteristic, the intensity of this yel- 
low color may, within certain limits, 
be increased or diminished at will 
by changing the animal’s rations. 
Chemical tests show that the yel- 
low pigment in milk consists of sev- 
eral well known pigments found in 
green plants. Of these the principal 
one is carotin, so called because it 
constitutes a large part of the color- 
ing matter of carrots. The other 
yellow pigments in the milk are 














known as xanthophylls. These are 
found in a number of plants, includ- 
ing grass, but are especially abund- 
ant in yellow autumn leaves. 

These pigments pass directly from 
the feed into the milk. This explains 
the well known fact that fresh green 
grass and carrots increase the yel- 
lowness of butter, the only standard 
by which the average person judges 
its richness. On the other hand, a 
large proportion of these pigments 
is deposited in the body fat and else- 
where in the cow. When the ration 
is changed to one containing fewer 
carotin and xanthophyll constituents, 
this hoarded store is gradually drawn 
upon and in consequence the yellow- 
ness of the milk does not diminish 
so rapidly as it otherwise would. This 
yellowness increases, however, the 
instant the necessary plant pigments 
are restored to the ration. 

Green grass is probably richer in 
carotin than any other dairy feed. 
Cows fed-.on it will therefore pro- 
duce the highest colored butter. 
Green corn, in which xanthophylls 
constitute the chief pigment, will also 
produce a highly colored product. On 
the other hand, a ration of bleached 
clover hay and yellow corn is prac- 
tically devoid of yellow pigments and 
the milk from cows fed upon it will 
gradually lose its color. It is, of 
course, indisputably true that the 
breed does influence the color of the 
milk fat; but vary the ration and 
there will be a corresponding varia- 
tion in the color of the milk fat in 
each breed. 

In cows of the Jersey and Guern- 
sey breeds the body fat is frequently 
of such a deep yellow color that some 
butchers and consumers look with 
disfavor upon beef from these breeds. 
For this prejudice there is absolute- 
ly no justification. The yellowness 
of the fat springs from the same 
causes as the yellowness of the milk 
fat and there is no reason for object- 
ing in one case ‘to the very thing that 
is prized in the other. 


EASIER TO SHIP LIVESTOCK NOW 


New Quarantine Regulations Facili- 
tate Interstate Transportation of 
Cattle and Hogs 





EW regulations governing the in- 

terstate movement of livestock 
became effective July 1, 1914. These 
changes are designed by the Depart- 
ment of- Agriculture to facilitate the 
movement of livestock from quaran- 
tined areas or from public stock- 
yards. The new regulations, which 
are known as B. A. I. (Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry) Order 210, superseding 
B. A. I. Order 143, deal with the ship- 
ment of cattle from tick-infested 


“areas, with the movement of swine 


from public stockyards and with the 


dipping of cattle and sheep for 
scabies. 
Hereafter cattle that have been 


dipped once under State or Federal 
supervision may be shipped from an 
area quarantined for ticks to a mar- 
ket center where there are proper 
dipping facilities and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture maintains an in- 
spector. After a second dipping there 
under his supervision the cattle may 
be sold for any purpose. Hitherto it 
has been necessary in times of drouth 
for cattle owners in quarantined 
areas to slaughter their stock or sell 
it for slaughter for whatever .it 
would bring. The resulting loss will, 
it is hoped, be done away with under 
the new regulation. 

The provision permitting, 
certain strict conditions, the trans- 
portation of hogs from public stock- 
yards into interstate commerce has 
been made possible by the discovery 
by Government scientists of a serum 
which renders swine immune to hog 
cholera. Hitherto all stockyards have 
been considered as infected with this 
disease. Now, however, it is consid- 
ered safe to permit the shipment of 
hogs which have been treated with 








under , 
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the serum and which show no symp- 
toms of suffering from any form of 
disease. 

The new regulations also withdraw 
all permission for the use of nicotine 
solutions, coal-tar creosote, and cre- 
sol preparations in the official dipping 
of catttle and sheep for scabies. This 
step has been made necessary by the 
ditficulty experienced in keeping 
baths of this nature at a strength 
sufficient to eliminate all danger of 
disease. without having them so 
strong as to be injurious to the ani- 
mals themselves. The Department, 
therefore, decided to insist upon a 
field test of the strength of all solu- 
tions used for dipping. A practical 
field test for this purpose is available 
in the case of the sulphid sulphur 
used in lime in sulphur baths for 
scabies, and for arsenious oxide in 
arsenical dips for cattle tick. Official 
dipping, therefore, will hereafter be 
confined to the lime-and-sulphur and 
arsenical baths. 





The Sort of Horse for the South 


HE following letter, written by 

W. S. Corsa, the noted Percheron 
breeder, of White Hall, Ill, in reply 
to a letter written him by a South- 
ern farmer, is of interest because of 
the correct information it gives: 

“From my experience, and we have 
sold a good many stallions through- 
out the South, I would think that the 
special value of the Percheron stal- 
lion in your community would be for 
use on native mares with a view of 
getting a somewhat larger animal 
than now prevails there. This off- 
spring would be readily expected to 
do more work than the small ani- 
mals which are in evidence in a good 
many sections of the South, but half 
or three-quarter blood females are 
ideal mares from which to raise large 
smooth mules, which on the St. Louis 
market sell for the high dollar. 

“I would not suggest a Percheron 
stallion of the largest size for such 
use, but that, of course, would de- 
pend upon the locality and the mares 
in that locality. I have raised from 
a 900-pound cow pony, when bred to 
a Percheron stallion, a young mare 
that as a four-year-old weighed 1,400 
pounds, and she, bred to a good jack, 
has raised for me a splendid class of 
mules, weighing about 1,200 pounds, 
She is a first-class work mare, and 
is used for driving from farm to town 
and around the farm, is smooth, and 
really handsome, but would not, of 
course, be considered a speedy car- 
riage horse, although she takes a 
good steady gait and keeps it up. 

“The sort of Percheron stallion 
which I think would appeai to you 
for your purpose would be one 
weighing about 1,600 pounds and hav- 
ing lots of quality and finish. Such 
a stallion should produce, when mat- 
ed to native Southern mares, off- 
spring weighing from 1,150 to 1,400 
pounds. If conditions warrant a fur- 
ther increase of size you can readily 
see that this can be accomplished by 
the selection of the succeeding stal- 
lion still having the same quality but 
of somewhat larger proportions. 

“The Percheron stallion is particu- 
larly adapted to crossing on the na- 
tive stock, as the offspring are simply 
larger animals and are not out of 
proportion, as is sometimes found in 
the crossing of other draft breeds on 
native stock. Furthermore, the noted 
kind and gentle disposition of the 
Percheron is of itself worthy of the 
utmost consideration in the selection 
of a draft stallion for crossing with 
native stock. 

“The stallions can and should be 
worked. The work, however, should 
not be of an exhausting character. 
but something that will enable them 
to earn their board, and to give them 
the companionship of man, and keep 
them trained to do man’s bidding, 
For this purpose, of course, they 
should be placed in the hands of a man 
of even temperament, careful in his 
handling and with some horse sense, 
and the result of such handling 
should more than stamp stronger 
foals. W. S. CORSA.” 
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Saturday, July 18, 1914] 
Sour Skim Milk for Calves 


HAT in summer time calves do as 

well on sour skim milk as they 
do on sweet will be interesting news 
to many farmers who have hereto- 
fore been kept from raising calves 
by the expense of keeping the milk 
sweet in hot weather. This expense, 
experiments carried out by the De- 





partment indicate to be quite unnec- | 


essary. The calves will make as rapid 
gains on sour skim milk. In winter, 
it is true, this is not quite so satis- 
factory. It chills the calves and some 
of them drink it with reluctance. 
Very young calves have been known 
to refuse it altogether. On the other 
hand, of course, it is much easier to 
keep the milk sweet in winter. 

In calling the attention of the farm- 
ers to these facts, however, the De- 
partment at the same time empha- 
sizes an important precaution. Unless 
the milk is produced and kept under 
cleanly conditions, it may become 
contaminated with disease-producing 
bacteria. 





Farmers should therefore | 


allow the milk to sour quickly and | 


then feed it without delay. 

In the course of these experiments 
sour skim milk was fed to 22 calves, 
Holsteins, Jerseys and Guernseys, at 
different seasons of the year. In no 
case did it cause digestive disturbance 
even when the change from sweet to 
sour milk was made abruptly when 
the calves were only a few days old. 
Moreover no evil results followed 
the alternate use of sweet and sour. 
It seems, therefore, that the common 
idea that sour milk leads to scours 
is quite unfounded. 


The calves, it was found, did not 
like the sour milk as well as the 
sweet, but in the majority of cases 


soon become accustomed to it. The 
aversion, however, increased when 
the milk was fed them at a low tem- 
perature. 





The Yokohama Velvet Bean 


HE Alabama Experiment Station 
has been growing Yokohama 
beans for the past three years. The 
results thus far are quite satisfactory, 
although the plant is by no means 
perfect, and may in time be supplant- 
ed by some of the new velvet bean 
hybrids, which are being tested this 
year for the first time by this Station. 
Yokohama beans easily mature in 
central Alabama, even if not planted 
as early as they might be, and the 
plant is apparently early enough to 
mature regularly in north Alabama, 
The appearance of, the leaves is 
much the same as that of ordinary 
speckled velvet beans, but the seed 
and seed pods are quite different, and 
closely resemble those of the white 
or Lyon, velvet bean. The Yokohama 
is very much earlier than the Lyon, 
which latter is very much like the 
ordinary speckled bean in time of 





maturity and in luxuriance of growth. | 


Yokohama beans make a much 

shorter vine than other varieties of 
velvet beans thus far tested; hence 
they do not pull down the corn plants 
to quite the same extent. For the same 
reason, it is probably best to plant 
Yokchama beans along the line of 
the corn row, rather than in the mid- 
dles, so that the beans may readily 
twine around the corn plants. The 
fyield of seed is fairly satisfactory. 
# Among the disadvantages of Yoko- 
hama beans are the tendency of the 
pods to burst open soon after ripen- 
ing, and the fact that when not thus 
opened by the sun, the pods are more 
idifficult to shell than those of velvet 
beans. 


On the whole, I regard Yokohama 
beans as a promising introduction, 
especially valuable for central and 
north Alabama, or the region too far 
north for the maturing of the ordi- 
nary variety of speckled velvet beans. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





The good wife 


nurses the babe at night, 
and in the morning arises, dresses the little 
Ones, cooks the breakfast. The good man 
Sleeps, and arises, feeds his stock. When 


the proceeds come in, does he give her her 
part, or does she come like a hireling for it? 
t—-Mrs. P. O. Reade, Timberlake, N. C, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

















Oak Ridge 


GUERNSEYS 








of our own raising. 


R. bulls as Fanny’s Sequel, 


his sons. 








Lady Gemsey’s Aimable of Oak Ridge 
Aimable’s Lady Gemsey of Oak Ridge 


Since 1912 we have bought no females, but the milk production of 
the herd has been nearly doubled by the introduction of 


Our foundation cows comprise a collection of daughters of such A. 
ride of Day, Sequel’s 
ern Boy, Glenwood’s Champion, Robinson’s 
Sandbur’s Dory, Lord Mar, Governor of the Chene and seven of 


Oak Ridge Guernseys not only Produce, but Reproduce. 


Address C. H. Yates, Manager, Oak Ridge, Virginia. 


young cows 


onogram, North- 
lenwood Boy, Sandbur, 




















“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


a 





GLENWORTH FARMS 


STALLIONS, MARES, GELDINGS 


Breeders of the Finest 








To Be Found Anywhere. 


IF YOU WANT HIGH BRED HORSES, THE STYLISH KIND THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION ANYWHERE, DESCRIBE YOUR WANTS TO 
US AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCE WE HAVE GAIN- 
ED IN A LIFE STUDY IN HIGH-CLASS BREEDING. 


WE SELL YOU KENTUCKY’S HIGHEST 
QUALITY UPON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


Extra fine Running Walkers, Fox Trotters, Riding and Driving 
Horses, all ages for Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


We Make a Specialty of 





HIGH BRED STALLIONS 








25 E. MAIN ST., “—s 


We will gladly send prices and descriptions upon request. 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARMS, 


HOME OF BOHEMIAN KING 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


Write us today. 


BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 








TAMWORTHS 
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—-TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















_BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 














Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at ennanenele prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 








Buy from the best and most aoted herd in the South. 











A DOLLAR DOWN AND 





PLAN 
OCCONEEFCHEE’FARM. 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM.NC. | 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC-JERSEYS: 
booked. Husky, thrifty, Red boars, descended 














ARI nnnnnnnnmannnnas 
Boars only; Sows all 


from champions and grand champions, $10 up. 
Ask about them. No so . ° 


. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


nn Aint teeta Patan ae pap dnseastanceadades 
Far ST’ 'S CHAMPION POLAND-CHINAS. A grand lot 
of Spring pigs, that are bred right, fed right and 
priced right. 
If you want herd headers or show pigs, they are here 
of the big, smooth, profitable kind 


L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
i - 


POLANO Spring pigs and bred gilts of the biggest 
_ CHINAS type and highest quality. Also Angus 
Cattle. J. ©. Vissering, Box 7, Alton Ti ml 




















SHEEP 
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~REGI STERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are etrertas this Spring lambs sired by the cele- 
brated Ram, Davison’s 2608. Also a few two and 
three-year-old registered ewes of the very best 
breeding. 

Ree! Angora Goats of all‘ages for sale. 

egistered Duroc-Je d Berksh: 

oale halt hee rsey an erkshire pigs for 
One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 











JERSEYS 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 








if You are interested in a nice 


JERSEY BULL, 


Send and get his picture. 


Dropped Oct. 26, 1913. Dam took 
— prize at the N. C. State Fair 


Price, $55.00 delivered. 











HOLSTEINS 
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Pare bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Do you consider dairy farming a real busi- 
ness, a man’s job or simply a side issue? Are 
you keeping high - producing Holsteins or 
just cows? 


A good Holstein is little short of a perpetual 
motion milk-making machine, that while in 
milk uses her food for milk production and 
when dry stores up body fat to be converted 
into milk fat as soon as she freshens. She 

will earn 50 per cent. on the cost of her feed. 


Why not keep this kind? 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. J 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











‘Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred_ registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
calves. All tuberculin tested. 

KTON FARM, 


| Eelictom, ~ Maryland. 











HEREFORDS 


on 


| 35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire © 
H. €. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 





eee 

















Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 
Best Herd inthe South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, —s “EMINENCE KY. 


HORSES 

















Saddlers, 
Jacks and 
Percherons 





15 Saddle Stallions, 30 Saddle Mares and Geldings 
and 63 Jacks and Percherons. Many of the Mares 
have colts by their side, sired by the best saddle 
Stallions in the State. e good fox- 
walking Stallions, Mares and Geldings than can be 
found on any other farm. At the 1914 Cuban Nat’l 
Stock Show we won Ist on fox-walking Stallions, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th on fox-walking Mares. Write 
your wants today, as all of our stock must be sold 
to wind up the estate of the late H. T. Brown. 


COOK & BROWN, Lexington, Ky. 














ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK 


If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 


interest in livestock husbandry than right 


now. Get into the game and get your share. 














The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





: By JOHN FOX, Jr. 








Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 








CAST OF CHARACTERS 


EE ee ee ee The hero 
woel Turner .......00. oe ° Chad’s host 
SD, <5. 10.9 .0.0.00-0:0 0-0 © Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon ......... Joel Turner’s aeighbor 


and bitter enemy 
.Sons of Tad Dillon 
ere The Schoolmaster 


: SYNOPSIS 

Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, now 
that the plague had wiped out the family of 
the Cumberland mountaineer, little Chad 
with his faithful dog, Jack, wanders away 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. These two 
waifs had wandered before, and Chad now 
had no recollection of his first home, except 
that death had broken it up. They spend 
the night on Pine Mountain, several miles 
from home, and the next morning they leave 
for the cultivated lowlands in search of @ 
home. Late in the afternoon they meet five 
boys with a dog, ‘‘Whizzer,” and a fight en- 
Sues between the two dogs and their owners, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The two waifs soon win,a 
place in the hearts of their new friends, and 
“Chad is sent to school along with Melissa. 
The school-master takes a special interest 
in Chad, telling him stories of ‘‘The Blue- 
grass,” firing in the boy the ambition to 
make a name for himself in that glorious 
country, where he goes for the first time in 
the spring along with Caleb Hazel and the 
Turner boys on a raft of logs. 


Daws and Tad Dillon... 
Caleb Hazel 





CHAPTER V.—(Continued) 


An hour later the big Dillon twins 
hove in sight, just as the Turner party 
was climbing the sawdust hill into the 
town, where Dolph and Rube were 
for taking the middle of the street 
like other mountaineers who were 
marching thus ahead of them, single 
file, but Tom and the school-master 
laughed at them and drew them over 
to the sidewalk. Bricks and stones 
laid’ down for people to walk on—how 
wonderful! And all the houses were 
of brick or were weather-boarded— 
all built together, wall against wall. 
And the stores with the big glass 
windows all filled with wonderful 
things! Then a pair of swinging green 
shutters through which, while Chad 
and the schoolmaster waited outside, 
Tom insisted on taking Doiph and 
Rube and giving them their first drink 
of Bluegrass whiskey—red liquor, as 
the hill-men call it. A little farther 
on, they all stopped still on a corner 
of the street, while the school-master 
pointed out to Chad-and Dolph and 
Rube the Capitol—a mighty structure 
of massive stone, with majestic stone 
columns, where people went to the 


Legislature. How they looked with 
wondering eyes at the great flag 


floating lazily over it, and at the won- 
derful fountain tossing water in the 
air, and with the water three white 
balls which leaped and danced in the 
jet of the shining spray and never 
flew away from it. How did they stay 
there? The school-master laughed— 
Chad had asked him a question at 
last that he couldn’t answer. And the 
tall spiked iron fence that ran all the 
way,dround the yard, which was full 
of trees—how wonderful that was, 





too! As they stood looking law-mak- 
ers and visitors poured out through 
the doors—a brave array—some of 
them in tight trousers, high hats, and 
blue coats with brass buttons, and, as 
they passed, Caleb Hazel reverently 
whispered the names of those he 
knew—distinguished lawyers, states- 
men, and Mexican veterans: witty 
Tom Marshall; Roger Hanson, bulky, 
brilliant; stately Preston, eagle-eyed 
Buckner, and Breckenridge, the mag- 
nificent, forensic in bearing. Chad 
was thrilled. 

A little farther on, they turned to 
the left, and the schoolmaster point- 
ed out the Governor’s Mansion, and 
there close by, was a high gray wall 
—a wall as high as a house, with a 
wooden box taller than a man on 
each corner, and, inside another big 
gray building in which, visible above 
the walls, were grated windows—the 
penitentiary! Every mountaineer has 
heard that word, and another—the 
“Legislatur’.” 

Chad shivered as he looked, for he 
could recall that sometimes down in 
the mountains a man would disappear 
for years and turn up again at home, 
whitened by confinement; and, dur- 
ing his absence, when anyone asked 
about him, the answer was—“peni- 
tentiary.” He wondered what those 
boxes on the walls were for, and he 
was about to ask, when a guard step- 
ped from one of them with a musket 
and started to patrol the wall, and 
he had no need to ask. Tom wanted 
to go up on the hill and look at the 
Armory and the graveyard, but the 
school-master said they did not have 
time, and, on the moment, the air was 
startled with whistles far and near— 
six o’clock! At once Caleb Hazel led 
the way to supper in the boarding- 
house. z 


CHAPTER VI. 
Lost at the Capital 

T HAD been arranged by the 

-school-master that they should all 

meet at the railway station to go 
home, next day at noon, and, as the 
Turner boys had to help the Squire 
with the logs at the river, and the 
school-master had to attend to some 
business of his own, Chad roamed all 
morning around the town. So en- 
grossed was he with the people and 
the sights and sounds of the little 
village that he came to himself with a 
start and trotted back to the board- 
ing-house for fear that he might not 
be able to find the station alone. The 
old lady was standing in the sunshine 
at the gate. 

Chad panted—‘Where’s 

“They’re gone.” 
!” echoed Chad, with a sink- 
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“Gone! 
ing heart. 













away. 
cooled, satisfied. = 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO... 


You'll finish refreshed, 


Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola, 


ATLANTA, GA, 


52 





“Yes, they’ve been gone—” But 
Chad did not wait to listen; he whirl- 
ed into the hall-way, caught up his 
rifle, forgetting his injured foot, fled 
at full speed down the street. He 
turned the corner, but could not see 
the station, and he ran on about an- 
other corner and: still another, and, 
just when he was about to burst into 
tears, he saw the low roof that he 
was looking for, and hot, panting, and 
tired, he rushed to it, hardly able to 
speak. 

“Has that enjine gone?” he asked 
breathlessly. The man who was 
whirling trunks on their corners into 
the baggage-room did not answer. 
Chad’s eyes flashed and he caught the 
man by the coat-tail. 

“Has that enjine gone?” he cried. 

The man looked over his shoulder. 

“Leggo my coat, you little devil. 
Yes, that enjine’s gone,” he added, 
mimicking. Then he saw the boy’s 


unhappy face and he dropped the 
trunk and turned to him. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked 
kindly. ; 


Chad had turned away with a sob. 

“They’ve lef? me—they’ve lef’? me,” 
he said, and then, controlling him- 
self: 

“Ts thar another goin’?” 

“Not till to-morrow mornin’.” 

Another sob came, and Chad turned 
away—he did not want anybody to 
see him cry. And this was no time 
for crying, for Chad’s prayer back at 
the grave under the poplar flashed 
suddenly back to him. 

“I got to ack like a man now.” And 
sobered at once, he walked on up the 
hill—thinking. He could not know 
that the school-master was back in 
the town, and looking for him. If he 
waited until the next morning, the 
Turners would probably have gone 
on; whereas, if he started out now on 
foot, and walked all night, he might 
catch them before they left Lexing- 
ton the next morning. And if he 
missed the Squire and the Turner 
boys, he could certainly find the 
school-master there. And if not, he 
could go on to the mountains alone. 
Or he might stay in the “settlemints” 
—what had he come for? He might 
—he would—oh, he’d get along some- 
how, he said to himself, wagging his 
head—he always had and he always 
would. He could always go back to 
the mountains. If he only had Jack— 
if he only had Jack! Nothing would 
make any difference then, and he 
would never be lonely, if he only had 
Jack. But, cheered with his deter- 
mination, he rubbed the tears from 
his eyes with his coat-sleeve and 
climbed the long hill. There was the 
Armory, which, years later, was to 
harbor Union troops in the great war, 
and beyond it ‘was the little city of 
the dead that sits on top of the hill 
far above the shining river. At the 
great iron gates he stopped a mo- 
ment, peering through. He 





saw. 2 
wilderness of white slabs and, not 
until he made his way across the 


thick green turf and spelled out the 
names carved on them, could he make 
out what they were for. How he 
wondered when he saw the innumer- 
able green mounds, for he hardly 
knew there were as many people in 
the world living as he saw there 
must be in that place, dead. But he 
had no time fo spare and he turned 
quickly back to the pike—saddened— 
for his heart went back, as his faith- 
ful heart was always doing, to the 
lonely graves under the big poplar 
back in the mountains. 

When he reached the top of the 
slope, he saw a rolling country of 
low hills stretching out before him, 
greening with spring; with far 
stretches of thick grass and many 
woodlands under a long, low sky, and 
he wondered if this was the Blue- 
grass. But he “reckoned” not—not 
yet. And yet he looked in wonder at 
the green slopes, and the woods, and 
the flashing creek, and nowhere in 
front of him—wonder of all—could he 
seeamountain. It was as Caleb Hazel 
had told him, only Chad was not look- 
ing for any such mysterious joy as 
thrilled his sensitive soul. There had 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


been a light sprinkle of snow—such a 
fall as may come even in early April 
—but the noon sun had let the wheat 
fields and the pastures blossom 
through it, and had swept it from the 
gray moist pike until now there were 
patches of white only in gullies and 
along north hill sides under little 
groups of pines and in the woods, 
where the sunlight could not reach; 
and Chad trudged sturdily on in spite 
of the heavy rifle and his lame foot, 
keenly alive to the new sights and 
sounds and smells of the new world— 
on until the shadows lengthened and 
the air chilled again; on, until the 
sun began to sink close to the far- 
away haze of the horizon. Never had 
the horizon looked so far away. His 
foot began to hurt, and on top of a 
hill he had to stop and sit down for 
awhile in the road, the pain was so 
keen. The sun was setting now in 
a glory of gold, rose, pink, and crim- 
son. Over him, the still clouds caught 
the divine light which swept swiftly 
through the heavens until the little 
pink clouds over the east, too, turned 
golden pink and the whole heavens 
were suffused with green and gold. 
In the west, cloud was piled on cloud 
like vast cathedrals that must have 
been built for worship on the way 
straight to the very throne of God. 
And Chad sat thrilled, as he had been 
at the sunrise on the mountains the 
morning after he ran away. There 
was no storm, but the same loneli- 
ness came to him now and he won- 
dered what he should do. He could 
not get much farther that night—his 
foot hurt too badly. He looked up— 
the clouds had turned to ashes and 
the air was growing chill—and he got 
to his feet and started on. At the 
bottom of the hill and down a Tittle 
creek he saw a light and he turned 
toward it. The house was small, and 
he could hear the crying of a child 
inside and could see a tall man cut- 
ting wood, so he stopped at the bars 
and shouted: 

“Hello!” 

The man stopped his axe in mid-air 
and turned. A woman, with a baby 
in her arms; appeared in the light of 
the door with children crowding 
about her. 

“Hello!” answered the man. 


“I want to git to stay all night.” 
The man hesitated. 

“We don’t keep people all night.” 

“Not keep people all night,” thought 
Chad with wonder. 

“Oh, I reckon you will,” he said. 
Was there anybody in the world who 
wouldn’t take in a stranger for the 
night? From the doorway the wo- 
man saw that it was a boy who was 
asking shelter and the trust in his 
voice appealed vaguely to her. 

“Come in!” she called, in a patient, 
whining tone. “You can stay, I 
reckon.” 

But Chad changed his mind sud- 
denly. If they were in doubt about 
wanting him—he was in no doubt as 
to what he would do. 

“No, I reckon I’d better git on,” he 
said sturdily. And he turned and 
limped back up the hill to the road 
—still wondering, and he remembered 
that, in the mountains, when people 
wanted to stay all night. they usually 
stopped before sundown. Traveling 
after dark was suspicious in the 
mountains, and perhaps it was in this 
land, too. So, with this thought, he 
had half a mind to go back and ex- 
plain, but he pushed on. Half a mile 
farther, his foot was so bad that he 
stopped with a cry of pain in the road 
and, seeing a barn close by, he climb- 
ed the fence and into the loft and 
burrowed himself under the hay. 
From under the shed he could see the 
stars rising. It was very still and 
very lonely and he was hungry—hun- 
grier and lonelier than he had ever 
been in his life, and a sob of helpless- 
ness rose to his lips—if he only had 
Jack—but he held it back. 

“T got to ack like a man now.” And, 
saying this over and over to himself, 
he went to sleep. 


(Continued next week) 
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[ OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 


YOUNG WOMEN 


Do you want an Education? Sane, 
Sound, Thorough? You ean get it. 


Southern Presbyte- 
rian College 


— 


Conservatory ot Music 


Is doing just this work. Faculty 
of.twenty-six experienced teach- 
ers; brick building; all modern 
conveniences. 


THE COST IS VERY REASONABLE, 


Write for Catalog, it will interest 
you. 


Cc. G. VARDELL, D. D., 
: Red Springs, N. C. 


THE SCROOL ITS PUPILS aoe 
GF v0vs are most critical and competent snares. Sy 
We invite you to ask any of our boys 


—or their parents—why they love this 
school, Ask any questions about our unique 
buildings, superb location, superior faculty, 

E4 thorough college preparation, standards of 
L# honor, home comforts and all-round athlet- 
ics. Write for their names and addresses, 


Bingham School 


The Oldest Boys’ Scheo! in the Souths 
An unusual and scholarly builder of 
highest-typed manhood. “Hat been 
conducted for 120 years by three gen- 
erations of Binghams. During the 
past 80 years students have come 
metrom the U.S. Army, 39 States and 

from Europe, Asia and South Amer- 
ica. A military system which helps 
to mak itizens, U.S. Army Officer de- 
tailed. Open-air.athletics most of the 
year. Write for catalogue. 


& 
COL. R, BINGHAM, Supt. R.F.D. Bo 
Asheville, Ne.” Eseebieiee 1r08” 
































ROANOKE COLLEGE 
SALEM, VA, 
LOCATION—Situated in the famous Ro- 
anoke Valley, unsurpassed for health- 
ful climate and grandeur of surround- 

ing mountain scenery. 

RANK—A Standard American College 
for men—its A.B. degree accepted by 
best American universities. 

COURSES—Courses for degrees arranged 
in groups, preparing for life and look- 
ing to the various professions, 

FACILITIES—A strong faculty of nine- 
teen; library of 24,000 volumes; work- 
ing laboratories; eight buildings, in- 
cluding new dormitory system of five 
sections, 250 feet in length, and hand- 
some new gymnasium, 
Roanoke hasi the ch t 

cies in higher education. 


Sixty-second session begins Sept. 16, 1914- For 
catalog and illustrated circular address 


J. A. Morehead, President, 


Agricultural and | 
Mechanical College 


For the Colored Race 


Open All the Year Round 
For Males Only. 


Board, Lodging and Tuition 
$7.00 per Month. 


For Free Tuition Address 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 





building agen- 

















CATAWBA COLLEGE 
(Co-educational) 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. ?, 1914, 
The School has had a steady growth during the year as 
will be seen from the enrollment. For the year ending 
June 4, 1913, the enrollment was 113; for the year ending 
y 27, 1914, it was 140. 74in the music department alone. 
Expenses Moderate, running from $140 to $200 
for the entire year. 


A strong faculty of trained men and women. Work thor- 


ough. Course of study a high standard. Literary and 
Business Courses. Music, Art and Expression, 
For further information write for catalogue to 

EV. J. D. ANDREW, Pres., NEWTON, N.C 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE, BicKory, 


For Girls. Location and health record 
unsurpassed. Fine Course of Study. Ideal 
School for farmer’s daughter. Help offered 
worthy girls. Write at once for illustrated 
catalogue, 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President | 
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n__. MISCELLANEOUS 
Farms for Sale or Rent. 


Ten well improved Red River Valley farms, running 
frortt 160 to 400 acres, near Shreveport, La., with option 
to purchase after 1 year, Good corn, oat, alfalfa and cot- 
ton land. Write J. P. Allen, Commercial Bank Bldg., 
Shreveport, La. 


THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 


Special June Sale—Eggs and Breeders at Half Price. 


toes. both combs. Orpingtons, Buff, White. Winners 
or Sale, - Mrs. J. GC. Deaton. Landis, N. C. 











Insect Questions and 
Answers 





By F. Sherman, Entomologist 














I1—Worms in Corn 
with 


ERE are stalks of corn 
H worms in them which ruin 
the stalks,—in the field these 
came from 50 per cent or more is 
fields damaged, but 
Wc. lve 


ruined,—other 


not so bad. 
Answer.—This is the Corn Stalk- 
borer, destructive from Virginia 
southward and a standard pest of 
sugar cane in the Gulf region. It is in- 
creasing in destructiveness in our lat- 
itude. Stalks already deformed 
should be pulled out and fed at once 
to get the feed value of stalks and to 
kill the worms in them. After har- 
vest either plow the stalks under 
deeply, or plow them out, rake into 
piles and burn,—allowing the stalks 
to stand favors this insect. Corn 
planted after about May 25 is not so 
much injured as is earlier corn. 


IIl.—Corn Bud Worms 


ERE are insects found on my 
corn. What are they, and what 

to do? W. H. A. 

Answer.—TIwo distinct kinds,—but 

the important one is the adult of the 
Corn Bud worm. They attack young 
corn early in spring, killing it in the 
bud, especially on low lands, Time of 
planting is the chief factor in avoid- 
ing damage. Usually later planted 
corn is less injured, but very 
early corn may also escape. Corn 
planted at the usual mid-season time 
of planting suffers worst. If planted 
on higher lands it is less liable to 
injury. 

* JIIL—Spotted Bean Leaf Beetle 
NCLOSED are specimens from 
bunch beans, field peas and other 

crops, etc., etc. Wa ik 
Answer.—Spotted Bean Leaf beetle. 

My experience is that this is not ac- 
tually a serious pest. While ‘it eats 
many holes through the leaves of 
beans and peas, these plants are thrif- 
ty growers and soon outgrow the in- 
jury. In garden I have controlled 
them successfully and easily with poi- 
son, yet could not tell difference in 
yield between treated and untreated 
rows,—hence conclude that treatment 
is not necessary or profitable unless 
the damage is excessive. 


IV.—Giant Stag and Rhinoceros Bee- 
tles 


M SENDING large beetle found 

fe under oak tree,—want to know 
about it. E. G. L. 

2. Enclosed in box is an insect I 
do not know,—please tell me about it, 
if poisonous, where lives, etc. 

§. Bo es 

Answer.—(1) This is the Giant Stag 
beetle, breeds in partly decayed wood. 
Only the males have these long 
branched jaws resembling horns of 
stag, hence its name. 

(2) This is the Rhinoceros beetle, 
breeds also in rotten wood,—only the 
} males have the horn on head and on 
shoulder like rhinoceros, hence the 
j;name. It is not poisonous. 

These two beetles are among the 
| largest and most striking in appear- 
ance of all our beetles. Quite a num- 
ber are sent in every year by inter- 
ested observers. We are always glad 
to note the interest in natural history 
for its own sake, aside from the ques- 
tion of pests. 

V.—Fighting Ants 
‘he you tell me how to fight ants 

in house? MRS. W. H. D. 

Answer—I have several times 
checked the very small ants by use of 
| kerosene oil poured across their run- 
ways,—this discourages and confuses 
them,—after several doses they left. 
This would not be so easy with the 
large fast-running ants. Locate their 
nest, punch holes with crow-bar, pour 
in a pint of carbon bi-sulphide, and 
cover with heavy blanket. It is said 
that three grains tartar emetic to 
four ounces syrup smeared on dishes 
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Bringing 
UptheFarm 


and the 
Farm Boy. 


Continued—Il. 


What does a. boy learn 
about farming at the 
Agricultural College that 
he does not usually learn 











at home? 


9. 
70. 


D. H. HILL, President, 


6. Toso rotate his crops as to build up his land. 

7. To know how a plant grows and hence how to cultivate it to advantage. 
8. To understand the chemistry of his soil and hence how to feed his crops. 
To study markets and market condiditions. 

To be drilled in farm management so as to make a thrifty farmer. 


DOES YOUR BOY NEED THIS TEACHING? 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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NEW BUILDING 





MONT AMOENA SEMINARY 


NOTED FOR HEALTH 


Ideal Home and Excellent School for Country Girls. 
f ourses in English, Classics, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Our Catalogue will deeply interest you. Address 


REV. R. A. GOODMAN, President, 
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LOW RATES 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 











RANGES, CANS, ROOFING, ETC. 





Give ‘‘Her’’ a Richmond In 









Merit Range 

















cake, Ash chutes force the ashes to the pan. 


Copy sent FREE! Write today! 


Richmond Stove Co. 


Box 900 Richmond, Va. 


What a difference witha Richmond Range in you 

kitchen. The cook comes down in the morning to 
start breakfast, Quickly the oven heats up, No heat wasted through thef 
kitchen, but reflected upon the oven—the way it ought to be. Baking ber 
comes easy. You can say good-bye to fallen muffins, soggy biscuits and_3& 

Itis impossible for the 
ashes to accumulate. This means a big reductionin the amount of fuel 
required. Every Richmond Range is sold upon aniron-clad guarantee that g 
it must prove satisfactory or your money refunded. Don’t think of 
buying a range until you have received our new big catalogue full 
of pictures and describing the latest styles of stoves and ranges. 













TIN CANS 


For Fruits and Vegetables 














where they can get it, is helpful. They 
take it to the nests and feed it 
to the young and it kills them. 
VI.—Leaf Hoppers and Flea Beetles 
ERE are little greenish bugs or 
flies found in great numbers on 
Irish potato,—what about them? (2) 
How can I control Flea-beetle on po- 
tato? B.-L. BP: 
Answer.—These are Leaf Hoppers 
of which there are many kinds on 
many plants but none are serious to 
Irish potato. (2) The regular poi- 
soned Bordeaux treatments. thor- 


oughly applied are at present our | 


chief reliance against potato Flea- 
beetle. 
VIHi—Rose Chafer 


YELLOWISH bug, longer legged 
but smaller bodied than potato 
bug, has absolutely eaten up the ap- 
ple and peach crop wherever it has 
alighted, though our crop to this 
time in Watauga County (N. C.) is 
immense. W. R. L. 
Similar inquiry from same county 
by A. H. D. 
Answer.—Neither of you sent spec- 
imens, but the descripticn is like 
Rose Chafer discussed in ¢ 1is column 
in issue of June 6. Borde ux mixture 
with 5 pounds arsenate « / lead to 50 
gallons will control it f.irly well on 
apple. On peach use tne self-boiled 
lime-sulphur with 4 pounds arsenate 
to 50 gallons. We must use the poi- 
son quite strong, as the beetle is re- 
sistant to poisons,—but would use it 
weaker on peach than apple as the 
peach is more tender. Spraying of 
peaches is always a more delicate 
and more uncertain operation than 
spraying of apples. 


For best results in Home Canning 
use VIRGINIA CANS. 
from heavy plate and fully guaranteed. 


Low prices and prompt shipments. 
counts for early orders. Write for price list today. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO., Box 91, Buchanan, Va. 









Made 


Special dis- 






Try a gross of our Wax Sealing Cans 


If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies, 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 
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from Pre) ¥ 
MILL Direct! #/) By 
Get our special introduction offer before 
you buy your roofing. Buy at prices 
dealers and wholesalers pay. Save big 
money. Do like thousands—get our offer— 
getit NOW !—getit before you spend another 
penny for roofing. Remember, we pay your 


freight. Sronds The Rust Test 


Galvanized Metal Roofing 
It’s the kind that can’t be better made. Stood rust 
teste 27 years. Satisfied thousands since 1887, 
Only highest grade metal used. Extra thick galvanized 
coating retards rust. No painting patching 
—no roofing fires. Lightning can't damage it. Reduces 
fire insurance. Saves +4 sheathing. Strengthens roof trusses. 
Easiest and quickest to lay. Increases property’s value— 
gives it full protection. Pronounced best by users every~ 
where. Guaranteed. Comes in sheets and shingles. 
Many designs. Write for samples, mill prices and full 
informatiog. Get FREE OFFER by simply mailing 
coupon NOW! 
EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO, 
Dept.42 Birmingham, Ala. 
Orders filled at cur mill nearest to you. 
For entire cost to cover house or barn 
ve length of rafters and length of 
ing on dotted lines be 
















COUPON 
BRINGS 
ewes FREE OFFER 
QR: 
EAST BIRMINGHAM IRON ROOFING CO. \ 
DEPT. 42 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
obligations to Duy gong me your FREE offer, 





Without any ol 
freight paid prices, samples 
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WHITSETT INSTITUTE 


WHITSETT, GUILFORD CouNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


A Leading Boarding School for Two Hundred and Fifty Students. Prepares for College, 
for Business, for Teaching, or for Life, Reasonable Rates. Established 1888. 

In the healthful Piedmont region near Greensboro, N. C. 

For Beautiful Catalogue, Views, &c., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D., WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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-( WESLEYAN COLLEGE |- 





AN HISTORIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Situated at Macon, in the delightful balmy climate of Central 
Georgia. One of the oldest and choicest women’s colleges in 
the world. Ideal home life, student government 

by select student body, faculty of ability. 


Good Boarding Department and splendid Ath- 
letics. Thorough and extensive courses in Music, 
Art, Oratory, Languages and Sciences, Careful 
religious guidance and influence, 


Full particulars will be mailed upon request. 


C. R. JENKINS, President, 
MACON, GA. 

















tinctly Christian. New building with all modern conveniences will be completed by September. 


BLACKSTONE ACADEMY 


BLACKSTONE, VA. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

Offers instructions in ' Offers course in 

English, History, Mathematics, French, Gregg Shorthand, system taught in 75% 
German, Latin, Science. | of Business Colleges. 

Thorough preparation in small classes un- Touch system of typewriting, department 
der direction of college graduates. equipped with Underwood, Remington and 

_Certificates accepted in colleges and Smith machines. 
universities. Bookkeeping, both single and double 

entry. Business penmanship. 


Large corps of experienced teachers, small classes, individual instruction. Management dise 


For Catalogues and Further Information, Address 
E. S. LIGON, President. 
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Our Summer Rates| 


Will save you from $10 to $17 on a Life Scholarship. Enter now and be 
ready to accept a good position in the fall. Every full graduate is assured 
an excellent situation. This is the school you will attend if you inves- 
tigate. For Catalog and New College Journal address 


. z * 
Chingsliine Le ; 
or 


RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. c j 











> 
F $78.00 to $96.00 pays for board, tuition in literary department, rent, heat and 


electric lights for the entire session of nine months at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


situated mid the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. No malaria; mineral water; beautiful scenery. 
Strong faculty of college trained men and women, splendid literary societies, honor students in the best col- 
leges and universities. Recommended by leading educators. Literary, Bible, Business, Expression, Music. 
“It is the best and the cheapest school in the state.’’—Hon. E. M. Koonce. ‘In my opinion there is no High 
School in this part of the country doing better and more thorough educational work.’’—E. Y. Webb, Member 


of Congress. 
W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, N. C, 














VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


AND 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
4 : BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA. 
Thirteen degree courses in Agriculture, Engineering and Applied Science. Two-year 
course in Agriculture and Farmers’ Winter Courses. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 


i Farmers’ Union 





Contributing Editors:-~ €. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
(c. C. WRIGHT, E 1 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT UNION LOCALS 





July—(1) What Effect Has a Mortgage 
System on the Happiness and 
Prosperity of the American 
Farmer? 

What Can We Do to Improve 
the Social Life of Our Com- 
munity and to Get Our Farm- 
ing People Together More? 


(2) 
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Apply to Registrar for catalogue. 
UY Lah saAdA Se 


N_ ideal Christian Home School. Preparatory and Collegiate courses. A 
A Expression, Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Domestic Sctcuan antes, etc. Ft 
Servatory of Music. “High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college 

trained instructors. Takes only 100 boarders and teaches the individual. Unsur- 
passed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Electric lights. Excellent 
table. Good Gymnasium. Park-like campus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
ball. Write for our catalog before selecting the college for your daughter. 


GEORGE J. RAMSEY, M. A., LL. D., President. Raleigh, N. C. 








Mars Hill Colleg 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 410 young men and women last year from 
60 counties in North Carolina, and from nine 


other States and‘China. Why? Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, Box 272, Mars Hill, N. C. 





SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—.“2stian School in the heart 


ings, electric lights. College and University trained teachers. 

Expression, Art, Bible and Sunday School Teacher-Training Courses. 

won. anand on the cooperative plan at cost, 
se . 


Four build- 
Thorough Literary, Music, Voice, 
C Tuition $1.00 to $3.00 per 
Fall term begins Aug. 25. Write for catalog. 
SYLVA, N. C. 


of the mountains. 


NGRAM, Principal, 





FARMING MUST BE MADE 
MORE PROFITABLE 


The Way to Do It Is to Save Profits 
That Now Go to Unnecessary Para- 
sites and Middlemen, Insure Fairer 
Credit and Avoid “Time Prices” 


OME and Farm says: “There is 

one common-sense proposition 
that ought always to be injected into 
every debate carried on by philan- 
thropists, teach- 
ers, reformers, up- 
lifters, politicians 
and statesmen 
who are discus- 
sing the lamenta- 
ble conditions in 
our rural regions, 
in advancing the- 
ories concerning 
the cause and the 
remedy. This pro- 
position is that 





MR. GREEN. 


made more profitable; that is, that 
the American farmer, if he is to be 
kept at work on the farm, must get a 
larger proportion of the steadily in- 
creasing production of all crops.” 


“Farming must be made more prof- 
itable!” That’s the idea that I have 
been hammering on from one end of 
North Carolina to the other for six 
years. If you'll stop interfering with 
the farmer’s profits you'll soon begin 
to see a transformation taking place 
in the rural districts. If you’fll simpli- 
fy and correctly adjust marketing 
conditions so as to eliminate para- 
sites and superfluous middlemen that 
stand between producer and con- 
sumer, you'll increase the size of the 
farmer’s dollar until he can begin to 
provide better home conveniences 
and keep his buildings painted. If 
you will protect the farmer against 
imposition by city markets, by com- 
mission merchants, by commercial 
trusts and by transportation compan- 
ies he will put carpets on his floors, 
and pianos in his home, and make his 
general home surroundings more at- 
tractive. If you'll so arrange your 
financial system as to give him as 
much credit, and as easy credit, at 
the same rate of interest the city 
man pays, he will not be compelled 
to buy his fertilizers at a “time” price 
that is equivalent to 20 to 30 per cent 
interest. All of your “uplifting” will 
continue to be painfully disappoint- 
ing if you neglect to look after the 
things that interfere with the farm- 
er’s profits. 

* x 

TI have time and again referredto the 
appalling waste in a distributive sys- 
tem that keeps up three times as 
many distributing agencies in every 
town as are needed to render the 
service. It makes it doubly hard on 
the farmer to keep up so many su- 
perfluous agencies because they tax 
him at both ends of the transaction— 
on what he sells and also on what he 
buys. The multiplicity and overlap- 
ping of service by the fixed agencies 
is indeed bad enough, but at this sea- 
son of the yeara great army of 
transient agents are invading the ru- 
ral districts and, by over persuasion, 
are selling at three prices such things 
as sewing machines, ranges, organs, 
pictures, etc. Through this channel 
farmers of North Carolina are paying 


farming must be: 





out millions of dollars annually for 
things that they had not intended to 
buy, and things that might be bought 
collectively through Local Unions at 
one-third the price paid to traveling 
agents. The item of fruit trees alone 
runs up into the hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars, and the prices charg- 
ed by fruit tree agents are limited 
only by the persistency and nerve of 
the promoting agent. Members of 
Local Unions can protect themselves 
from imposition of traveling agents 
by concert of action. For instance, 
members should agree to buy noth- 
ing from an agent unless the article 
sold is recommended, both as to qualia 
ty and price, by the officers of the 
Local Union. It is true that with this 
arrangement there would rarely ever 
be any recommendations, but it 
would be a protection and a saving to 
the community. 
* ok Xx 
In the meetings of Local Unions an 
occasional discussion of errors and 
extravagances will be beneficial. For 
instance, the habit of buying new 
buggies “on time” will be in evidence 
within the next few weeks, by the 
time the first bolls of cotton begin to 
reach maturity. It ¢s bad business to 
go in debt for things we are not com- 
pelled to have, even if we could get 
the right kind of price. But buggies 
are never sold on time at cash prices. 
A friend of mine went to a local bug- 
gy dealer last summer and wanted 
the best grade buggy. The dealer 
told him frankly and confidentially 
that he didn’t carry in stock at that 
season the kind of buggy he wanted. 
It was at the season of year when 
farmers foolishly go in debt, on crop 
prospects, for new buggies. The 
dealer pretended to sell them at cash 
prices, but he kept only the low- 
grade buggies, which he so. at ©. zh- 
grade prices. Farmers are not 323t:d 
on grades and the dealer v 
shrewdly avoided keeping in stoc 
that season any high-grade ~* iczies, 
for a close comparison wou.u.d reveal 
the difference in quality. There are 
so many ways that formers <e “skin- 


ned” that it would :cquire quite a 
while to describe ther: 2/1 in detail, 
Matters of this kine a!: 1 Oppor- 
tunity to develop the © cd.icational” 


part of the Farmers’ Union profitably. 
a oe 

During the months of July and Au- 
gust is the proper time to discuss 
“fertilizers” in your Local Union, not 
the kind of commercial stuff that we 
get crazy over in the spring, but the 
kind that is produced by sowing clov- 
ers and vetches. As long as we spend 
five or ten dollars per acre for com- 
mercial fertilizers in March and re- 
fuse to spend $1.50 per acre for clover 
seed in September, we may expect 
disappointment and failure. If one- 
fourth the amount North Carolina 
farmers spend for commercial fertil- 
izers were invested in clover seeds 
and lime for the next five years I 
think it is safe to assume that it 
would reduce the cost of production 
at least 50 per cent, with a still fur- 
ther reduction if we continued using 
clover seed as our fertilizer. See that 
the “clover fever” breaks out in your 
Local Union between now and Sep- 
tember. Zz. G: 





Good Organization Work in the Old 
Dominion 


SIAM now in Virginia organizing 

the farmers I thought I would 
take this opportunity of writing a 
letter to The Progressive Farmer, in 
order to inform your readers of what 
we are doing in this part of the State. 
We are now doing all We can in this 
peanut section of Virgina, and hope 
to have, by August 1, every peanut 
county organized. I have in the last 
few weeks succeeded in organizing 
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Saturday, July 18, 1914] 


both Surry and Sussex counties. Last 
Thursday we organized Surry County 
Union, at Surry Courthouse and had 
a large crowd out. Also, Saturday we 
erganized Sussex County, with a 
large crowd; also, most everywhere 
I go we organize a Local Union. Ev- 
ery farmer seems to be anxious to 
cooperate with us in the Union work 
and heartily indorses the Union plans 
for handling the farm produce. Bro. 
H. J. Barnett, State Organizer for 
the Virginia division, has given his 
full time in the work and he is now 
taking up a proposition with the pea- 
nut growers of North Carolina. And 
we hope by August 1 to hold an Insti- 
tute meeting at some central place 
with all peanut growers in Virginia 
and North Carolina, and at this Insti- 
tute meeting work out a system of 
handling the peanut crop of 1914, and 
also look after all crops of the farm- 
ers. All banks have offered to finance 
our undertaking, if done in a business 
way, and we are sure that our Union 
is doing things in a business manner. 


I am glad to state that the Farmers’ 
Union is slated as a business organi- 
zation and that now the ring of the 
Union bells is heard in 39 States of 
our Union Republic, with a member- 
ship of three and one-half million. 
And in this Union we have as good 
brains as is found in our Legislature 
or even Congress. 


I often wonder why the farmers 
have been so slow to act, knowing 
that they have the power to adjust 
things in a manner suitable to their 
station in life. It is acknowledged by 
all that the farmers are the main driv- 
ing-wheel of every business of the 
world, and why should we not have a 
voice in regulating that part of this 
business that is so important to us? I 
am proud to state that we are on 
friendly terms with all classes of men. 
We are glad to see them prosperous, 
but we do not want to see them pros- 
per at our expense, and now I will 
say that we cannot blame them. All 
we can do is to blame ourselves for 
not looking after ourselves as every 
man should do, and to do this suc- 
cessfully we must be organized and in 
our own schools impart to our broth- 
er his duty that he owes to himself, 
wife and children. As I am a native 
of our good old Tarheel State, now 
living in Banlee, N. C., 1 am glad to 
say that the power of our Union is 
felt far and wide, and let me say 
here that old Virginia is following in 
her footsteps, as well as many other 
States and by this codperation and 
influence is felt the world over. 

I am now at work in Isle of Wight 
County and hope to organize a Coun- 
ty Union here in two weeks. 


W. J. UNDERWOOD. 
Wakefield, Va. 





The Sumter County Farmers’ Union 
of South Carolina 


HE regular monthly meeting of 

this live County Union was held 
yesterday with the Concord Local 
which gave a barbecue and fine coun- 
try dinner in the 
spacious auditor- 
ium of the new 
rural graded 
school. The pic- 
nic was both in 
honor of the meet- 
ing of the County 
Union and of the 
closing of the first 
year of this con- 
solidated school. 
A little over a year ago the people of 
this school district voted to consoli- 
date several small schools (four) that 
were being conducted in shacks, al- 
Ways understood to be not good 
enough, but “the best we can do” un- 
til the leaven of codperation of the 
Local Union sho®ed them “a more 
excellent way,” and lo! a four-thous- 
and-dollar building with four large 
class rooms and a fine assembly room 
up stairs, sprang into being almost by 
magic—the magic of a lot of hard 
work that these good people gave 
freely to the cause of education. 





MR. DABBS 





The meeting of the Union was as 
usual devoted to matters of county- 
wide importance. First, a report of 
the committee on cotton marketing. 
Second, urging the farmers to en- 
lighten their tenants and laborers as 
to the meaning of the cattle inspec- 
tion now going on—many of the ig- 
norant hiding out their cows for fear 
the cattle tick inspectors have some 
sinister motive. Third, appointing a 
committee to join a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce to meet the 
cotton warehouse manager and the 
public weighers before the Board of 
County Commissioners next Tuesday 
to improve conditions at the cotton 
platform, in the interest of more ex- 
peditious weighing of cotton in the 
rush of the season. Two or three 
years ago the County Union straight- 
ened out this matter, but it seems 
like we will have to keep everlasting- 
ly “on the job” to make officials real- 
ize that public office is a “trust” and 
not “a private snap.” 

Fourth, calling upon the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industries, Col. E. J. Watson, to take 
the necessary steps to stop the wa- 
tering of dry salt meats that we were 
informed is a common practice both 
by packers and retailers. If he has 
not the power in conjunction with 
the Federal authorities, then the 
Secretary was instructed to take the 
matter up with legislators and mem- 
bers of Congress that the proper 
laws may be passed, 

x * 


In view of the call of the State Un- 
ion for information from Local and 
County Unions as to what good the 
Union has accomplished since its or- 
ganization, a committee was appoint- 
ed to make a list of the activities for 
the common good of the Sumter 
County Union during the six years of 
its existence. 

That it will be a‘pretty good list ev- 
ery unprejudiced observer will have 
to acknowledge. Our people are very 
forgetful, and because the Union has 
not turned things upside down some 
think it has done nothing. A dis- 
tinguished member of the bar re- 
marked when he introduced the writ- 
er recently that the Union had not 
been worth a d—n. This remark 
showed either unpardonable ignor- 
ance, or monumental egotism. The 
onlyreply worth whileat the time was 
“that is because you do not know”. 
Someone in the meeting yesterday 
facetiously remarked, “What about 
the things we have not done?” and 
a good reply was “O! that would 
make a book.” 

a ae 

It may be asked, “Why undertake 
to catalogue the work of the Union?” 
Because its history is so interwoven 
with the progress of the last six 
years that unless some study is given 
to the subject we are prone to think 
these things just happened. The 
Sumter County Union has never been 
strong in numbers, but the spirit of 
being “sure you are right” and then 
“soing ahead” that has actuated its 
members has made it the most tre- 
mendous factor in the most progres- 
sive years in the history of the Coun- 
ty. But I will not anticipate the re- 
port of the committee, which will 
make good reading at another time. 

* * Ok 

From all sides we hear of good 
crops coupled with the remarks, “but 
I never saw grass grow so.” Being dry 
from April 1 to June 15 no grass 
came up, and the excessive rains of 
the past two weeks with the intense 
heat has made the crop situation very 
critical. There is danger of serious 
injury to crops in trying to clean the 
grass out, and the moisture and cul- 
ture is tending toward too much 
weed at the expense of fruit in both 





corn and cotton. E. W. D. 
FLORIDA BULLETINS 
The following bulletins have been received 
from the Florida Experiment Station, Gaines- 


ville, Fla.: 
No, 115—Sugar and Acid in Oranges and 

Grapefruit, 

No, 116—Lettuce Crop. 

No. 117—Tomato Diseases, 

No. 118—Sugar Cane and Syrup-Making. 
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Our Educational.Directory | 








Davenport College tor Young Women 





The accommodations offered for 
the fall session, 1914, areunsurpassed 
inthe South. Hot and cold running 
water in every dormitory room. Low 
pressure steam heat; electric lights. 
Excellent table fare; a bathroom for 
every six students; large, well fur- 
nished parlors and recreation rooms; 
every facility for comfort and con- 
venience; ideal climate. 


Davenport is distinctly democratic. 


There are no social cliques. There 
are no distinctions of class. There 
are no differences in rates. Every 


student pays the same price and gets 
the same service. 

Davenport is an institution of high 
tone. The development of mind, 


of the college is ideal in every res- 
pect. The influences are decidedly 
religious. 

The faculty is first class. The in- 
struction is thorough. The result 
sought is preparation for duty— 
whatever it be. 

Departments—College and Pre- 
paratory classical course; Piano, 
Voice, Public School Music, Expres- 
sion, Art, China Painting, Business 
Courses, Pedagogy, Domestic Sci- 
ence and Household Economics. 

Th@¥~xpenses are low. One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars pays for room, 
board, heat, lights, and literary tui- 
tion fora year. Ten dollars of this 
amount must be paid when room is 





body and soul is sought. The spirit 


You cannot find another institu 


| JAMES BRAXTON CRAVE 


tions at the price we charge. 


reserved. 


tion offering equal accommoda- 
Write for Catalog. 


N, President, Lenoir, N.C. 











Owned and controlled by the King’s Mountain 
with best of moral surroundings. Co-educational. 
water; free from malaria; lent ck buildi 


BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL. 


and Sandy Run Associations, A Christian institution 
Near foot-hilis of the Blue Ridge; purest of air and 





Scientific course for prospective teachers. Departm 


acetylene lights for a term of nine months, 


Colleges and Universities ‘of the land. College preparatory with Intermediate Department. An 


societies; athletic fields. $80 to $100 pays board, tuition in Literary Depart 
Fall Term opens August 11th, 


J. D. HUGGINS, Acting Principal, R. No. 3, Shelby, N. C. 


Nine teachers—men and women—graduates of best 
English- 
our excellent literary 
ment, room rent, fuel and 
For Catalog address 


ents of Bible, Music and Art. F 











1837 
THOROUGH 


EXPENSES LOW 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


HIGH MORAL TONE 
Six Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
Bookkeeping and Banking, Expression 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences 
ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 
For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL. D., President 


1914 
IDEAL LOCATION 


Athletic Field 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 











rected to this one purpose. Tuition free/‘to all 
ber 22, 1914. For catalog or other information 


Fast Carolina Teachers Training School. 


A State School to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina, Every energy is die 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Greenville, S. C. 


who agree toteach. Fali Term begins Septeme 
address 




















Queen’s College 


Charlotte, N.°C. 


An Institution of High Standard and Estab- 
lished Reputation, 


New Buildings—Perfect 
Accommodations 


Able faculty of twenty-two. Standard college 
courses leading to B. A. degree. Laborator- 
ies, Library, Gymnasium, Preparatory De- 
partment, School of Music especially well 
qualified. Art and Expression courses.%_ 


Five Modern Buildings as nearly fire-proot as 
possible. Dormitories with private baths, 
large closets, ample light, good ventilation. 
Water, gas, electricity, street car service. 
Beautiful, healthful location. 


Strongly Christian in influence. _ Develop 
ment of Christian character sought as care- 
fully as the training of mind and body. 
Board and tuition $300. 


For Catalogue address 


John L. Caldwell, M.A., D.D., Pres., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











' WAKE FOREST COLLEGE | 


Founded in 1834 by the Baptist State Conven- 
tion of North Carolina. Wake Forest College 
has grown to be one of the stronger Colleges 
ofthe country. Endowmentand equipment 
valued at more than half a million dollars. 
Faculty of 22 Professors, 6 Instructors and 12 
Assistants, Student body 457. Solid work 
in a wholesome environment at moderate 
cost. Library of 20,000 volumes in charge of 
a skilled Librarian. Hospital in charge ofa 
Trained Nurse with the attendance of three 
College Physicians. Gymnasium with com- 
pulsory attendance. Inter-collegiate athlet- 
ics, Inter-collegiate debates, Literary So- 
cieties giving exceptional training in public 
speaking. 

In addition to the usual college courses 
three years in Law and two years in Medi- 
cine are offered. Session begins Tuesday, 
September 1, 1914. 


President WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT, 











EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 





Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
183. 8 (cOoNsoLIDATED) 
1914 Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Dean 
New college building, c letely ipped and 





modern laboratories, Extensive Dispensary-service, 
Hospital facilities furnish 400 clinical beds; individual 
instraction; Experienced Faculty; practical curricu- 
lum. 77th session opens September 15, 1914, 

For catalogue or i ion address: 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Main St, RICHMOND, VA. 




















N COLLEGE 


OR M WOMEN 





Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location, 
Deep well water. Twenty-four years without a sin- 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics, Two 
gymnasiums. No hazing. 

distinguished Bostonian writes:—“Ot 
all the colleges have visited in six years as Inter- 
national Field Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the 
Spirit of Elon College seems to be the most genuinely 
Christian.”’—Karl Lehman, Write now for Cata- 
logue and views. Pres. W. A. HARPER, 
Box 57 ELon CoLiecsz, N.C. 


CINCINNATI VETERINARY 


ACCREDITED BY U.S. DEPT. AGRICULTURE 











Confers the Degree of Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine. (D.V. M.) 
Write now for Free Catalogue 

3116 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 0. 





Wake Forest, North Carolina, 
Si il 











When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” 


Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Bach 
‘word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application, 





editions made 





} each, 
| sheep. _ WwW. E. 


| China pigs, 


| Cattle, 





Pure-bred Gorden Setter Pups for Pos 
$10 each. G. W. Hic ks, Orange, va. R.F. 2. 


Scotch 
stock, 


Collie, P uppies—F rom “impor te a 
Golden sable, full white points. $5 
Will take well bred ornate ae pigs or 
Mudgett, Mebane, N. | 


~ ‘TWO “OR MORE BREEDS. 
hav f 





fresh 
Ridge, N’ C. 


The 3enbow 
cows. Vy me 


Farms 
3enbow, 


~ Pure-bred 


always 
Oak 
Hampshire Bucks— 
, for service. Yearlings, thirty dollars; 
twenty dollars each, Meadow Brook 
Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 
Registered Essex, 
sows in tarrew, service boars; 
sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


‘arm, 


grade 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 





LEGHORNS. 

White Leghorn Hens—One 

two years old 80c, 
Columbia, Ss. C. 





year old, $1; 
White Hill Poultry Farm, 








] MACHINERY | 


_ For Sale—24-inch grist mill4n per. 

der. B. E. Rogers, Varina, Ni od 
Ten Dollars a Day Easily 

man in every county; 





pt ore 





Made by a good 
srowing cotton farmer 
preferred. Patent device, saves planter mon. 
ey. Reduces labor. Write for particulars, 
Denson Cotton Chopper Co., Birmingham, 
Alabama, 


HELP WANTED | 


Wanted at Once—Two men for farm work, 
Wages, $22 per month and board. W. F. 


ped 


Woodruff, Battleboro, N. C. 








Wante .d—Boys and Girls, t to do a little 
work for us at home and earn a fountain pen 
or typewriter. Wilson Co., Box 1064, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big three sheet map and livestock chart. 
Address, “Map Department,’’ The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S. Government Wants Men and Women 
Over 18—$65 to $150 month. Thousands ap- 
pointments coming. Common education suffi- 
ecient. List of positions open free. Write im- 
mediately. Franklin Institute, Dep’t J-215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


| LIVESTOCK 

















Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— 
Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
only. April, May and June delivery, ten 
cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs 
shipped promptly and are never over two 
days old when shipped. No order too large. 
Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 
for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to 
Please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS. 


Hundreds White Orpingtons for Sale—Eggs 
half price. Midnight Poultry Farm, Ashe- 
boro, ee 


Get a twelve-weeks-old Single Comb W hite 
Orpington cockerel for only $1. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. F. I. Jacoby, Conway, S. C. 


BOCKS. 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 


Buy your Barred Rock Cockerels Now— 
Extra good strain. Write today. Western 
Slope Ranch, Salisbury, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Wanted—To exchange 23 pure-bred White 
Runner ducks for swine. Box 23, Clinton, 
North Carolina, 


Bargains—White Leghorn hens, $1; spring 
cockerels, 75c; Runner ducks, $1, Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee _—" Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, S.C. 


|. SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CLOVEB 

















Randolph Poul- 


























BERESHIRES, 


Highest Type Berkshire ww. for 
Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, N. 





Sale, 


For Sale—Pure-bred Shines One pig, 
six dollars, 2 or more $5; 7 weeks old. W. 
H,. Crafton, Drake ‘§ Branch, Va 


DUROC- JERSEYS 


Duroe Pigs—Of large litters and register- 
ed parents. Service boars and bred gilts, 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, va. 


~ Pedig greed P igs—At price of common stock. 
None better bred, Thomas D. Beall, Broad 
Oaks Farm, Bedford City, V Va 





Registe red Duroe- -Jersey 1 Piss n weeks 
old; cholera proof; fine stock; prices mod- 
erate. S. R. Church, Madison Heights, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS, 
Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ghip. 


faction guaranteed, 
Round Hill, Va. 


Pure-bred Poland-Chinas—Pigs six weeks 
old, $6 each; also a registered, 3-year-old 
herd boar, price $30. Blevins Bros., Toe- 
cane, N. C. 


For Sale—One pure-bred Poland-China 
sow, due to pig the fore part of August, 
weight 300, price $30. Two fine gilts of 
the same breed, 4 months old, $10 each. 
H. J. Woodward, Clayville, Va, 


TAMWORTHS. 


A few nice Tamworth boar pigs for sale. 
Wellington Farm, Farmington, Ga. 


~~ Registe red Tamworth Pigs—From 


cus heard; cheap. Apply 
Hilliard, Halifax, nN, & 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Angus Cattle—Bull calves, co 
ers. 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Va 
HOLSTEINS. 
Holsteins!—Registered | heifer calve s. v 
D. Mooney, Danville, Va 
JERSEYS. 
Five-year-old Registered Je rsey | 
Vanderbilt’s best strain. Stands at 


ef ihe Jersey breed in this section. 
etc., address, R. G. Rozier, 








Satis- 
Thomas & Chamings, 

















a fam- 
quick, c 





cows 3 and heif- 

















Bull— 
the top 

Price, 
Lumberton, 2 N. c, 





Registered Jersey He if: rs—Bre d. 
check for $100 gets 18 months old 
First check for $25 gets three months old 
bull calf. 10 head for sale. John W. Robin- 
son, President, Catawba Creamery Co., New- 
ton, , Cc 


~ First 
heifer, 





HORSES. 


Registered Percherons — Mares, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South 
C. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- 
ed type, best strain; breeder’s = Rose 
Dale Stock Farm, _Jeffersonton, Va 

Would Handle Ge entle Perche ron or Coach 
Stallion year on shares,—if sure foal getter 
getting good colts. Privilege buying, 
price. R. O. . Hanson, Conway, 8. < 
DOGS 


Pups, 





Stallions, 
to buy. 





’ 


fair 





Pedigreed 
Herndon, Va, 


English Beag zle “Hound and Amer rican Fox 
Hound puppies for sale. W. D. Lillard, Or- 
ange, Va. 


Collie M. K. Stroud, 


|; per acre, 


| Box 30. 


| Caladium bulbs, 





An exceptionally fine mature herd bull. | $ 
| mato plants, 


w. | 





For Sale—Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 bushel. 
One registered Jersey cow, $125. One reg- 
istered Holstein bull calf, $60. Little Rock 
Dairy Fa Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C 


OATS. 


For Sale—Winter Gray or Turf Oats—In 
ten-bushel lots, 70 cents per bushel, f.o.b. 
E. R Miller, Fentress, Va. 








Tor - Sale—8, 000 Bushel Is Bancroft Oats for 
Seed—The cleanest, brightest, and finest lot 
oats raised in this section. Made 78 bushels 
Dr. B. L. Bridges, Ellaville, Ga. 

PEAS, 

For Sale—Cowpeas @ $3.25. Prompt ship- 
ment, Checks with orders avoids delays, 
J. P. Walters, LaGrange, N. 


POTATOES. 
Southern Queen Potato Slips—$1.25 


1,000; 4,000 or more, $1 per 1,000. 
J. M. Huffman, Hickory, 














per 
Order now. 
N. C., Route 2, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the HUSTLER Saw Mill 


YOU'VE HEARD SO MUCK ABOUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 


than any other mill, and to Jast lomger. 
little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. 


It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
Has the famous 


Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 


Every cert guarantee 

We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and_Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. 


head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the | 
"7 receder, steel lined carriage. 


og when vigged back, spri 
Manufactured by ne 


SALEM IRON WORKS,305 S. LIBERTY ST., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C 


General Sales Agent 





pore no 





you want. 


Mot in the Trust 





A ST a 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter tham chichea.” That mellow flavor 
If your dealer docs mot seil MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for yeu. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, 


Inc. 
WINSTON-SALEM, Ml. Gy 











Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed. Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. lLynch- 
burg, Va. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


Camera—Makes pictures direct on cards— 
for sale or exchange, R. R. Harper, York- 
ville, S. C. 

Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail delivered any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 

Send for Free Booklet 
and Their Cost. 
ent Attorneys, 
ington, D. C. 














All About Pa 
Shepherd & Campbell, 
500-L, Victor Bidg., 


tents 
Pat- 
Wash- 





Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application. W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


Flour, Meal, Feeds, 





Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 





For Sale—One telephone switchboard, 30- 
line capacity. Reason for selling: too small 
for our business. Used three years. Guil- 
ford, Telephone Co., Guilford College, N. C. 


Best Home Canners—All_ sizes; latest 
methods, Illustrated literature free. Head- 
quarters for cans and labels. Write today. 
Royal Home Canner Co., Dept, 121, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn, 








Sudan Grass Seed—I ‘have for sale, early 
delivery, strictly high grade Sudan grass 
seed, at $1 per pound. If you are interested, 
write quick as the supply this year will be 
limited, Chas. A, Felker, College Station, 
Texas, 





Wanted—Location short leaf pine timber, 
one to five million, Must stand thick and 
long bodied, suitable for framing. Will be- 
gin cutting immediately. Price must be 
reasonable. This advertisement for timber 
owners only. Address, Hallowell and Sou- 
der, Raleigh, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references a3 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 














Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Guilford County arms for 
Groome, Greensboro, N, C 





Sale—J. A. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

Stone Tomato Plants—$1.2 5 thous sand. 
Dutch cabbage and collard plants, 
Oaklin | Farm, Salisbury, N. ¢ 





Flat 
$1. 50. 
a: rimson ¢ lover, <a “Bur Clover, , ne w crop see 2d 
Rye, Appler and Bancroft Oats, etc. Write 
for price list. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale—Improved Farm—tThree hundred 
acres. A. S. Carrington, Stem, N., Cc. 
one five-acre 
Thomas Bates, San- 


Two Big Bargains—One ten, 
truck farm, improved, 
ford, Florida. 


Level Lands in Small 
credit. No cash down, 
john, Albany, Ga, 





years’ 
. Little- 


Tracts—5 
Write, J. J. 





Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. <Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Canna, Dahlia, and Chrysanthemum plants; 
and a full line of green- 
house and bedding plants. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M, Todd, Greensboro, Ne. . 


Cabbage and Collard Plz 

200; 25 for 500, by prep: Mid 

500; $1.50 for 1,000, by express. , To- 

50c for 100; $1 for 300, by post; 

$2 for 100, by express. Plants 

in fifties; roots wrapped in wet moss 

and oiled paper, Wakefield Plant Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C, 





75c for 
"seek. Send 


for 


500; 





Macklin’s Plants—Tomato plants, 
press, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
per, and egg plants, 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 
10,000, $20. Sweet potato plants, “Provi- 
dence,” ‘‘Norton Yam,” “Nancy Hall,” and 
“Sugar Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000; by mail, 40c. 
per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 


| INCUBATOR 


Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- 
matic heat regulator, Awarded Gold Medal 
at St. Louis and Portland Expositions over 
all competitors. yrand Prize at Seattle, 
Standard of the world. We pay the freight. 
Agents wanted. J. A. Huske, State Repre- 
sentative, Fayetteville, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Summer Offer—Any course in school, 
dollars per month. Short time only—be 
quick. Leading telegraph school of South, 
solidly established. Western Union supplies 
used; main line wires used; expert instruc- 
tors. The Company call on us for more 
graduates than able supply. If you want 
work we can put you to it. Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Penmanship, Typewriting, etc. 
Spence’s Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


by ex- 
10,000, $15. Pep- 














five 





Buy a Farm in the Famous Blue 
Section—Write for pamphlet. E. B. 
man, Dana, N. 


Ridge 
Free- 





Eastern North Carolina Farms for 
Five to one thousand acre tracts. 
circular, 


Sale— 
Write for 
Joe A. Parker, Goldsboro, N. Cc. 


700 Acres Level Black Loam (eut- over 
pine timber land)—1%miles from Columbia, 
N, C., County Seat of Tyrrell County. Price, 
$6,000. J. B. Finch, Cortland, Ohio. 


Opportunity of a Life Time—Two farms, 
with orange and pecan groves on each, Lo- 
cated on a large lake. Terms to suit pur- 
chaser. Write owner, T. S. McManus, Wal- 
do, Florida. 

Farm for Sale—200 acres red land, 
Richland, half of it level, stream on place; 
5-room house, 2 tenant houses; fine road; 
$6,000. Terms, half cash, balance easy. F. 
A. Bush, Richland, Ga, 


For Sale—Excellent grain, grass, 
cotton, and combination farms; 
size you may desire; desirably located, 
splendid grade of land at a low price. For 
new catalogue, write, Jeffreys, Hester & 
Cc Company, e hase C ¢ ity, | V irginia, 











mile of 





tobacco, 
most any 


For Sale—534 Aere a-—Tied ated on good pub- 
lic road, near school and church; -room 
dwelling, good barn, two tenant MaGnae 
200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation, 
50 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from Ver- 

Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms, Allen 


dery. 
Banks, T Troy, 8. C. 


For ‘Sale--Bright Tobacco Land—‘‘True to 
the name,’’ deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms, Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 




















Save Money 
On Groceries 


Here’s your opportunity to save money on your 
supplies, to buy your Groceries, Seed and Feed at 
wholesale prices. Stop paying big dealer profits— 
buy direct save one-third. Here are four of our 
leading money savers. 

Pertection—High Grade Flour, per bot. - $4.60 
Granulated Sugar, per 100 ibs. < - .4 
Coffee— Roasted, 14c; Green, per fb. - 1336 
Oats, Mixed, 43c; White, perBu. <- . 
Crimson Clover, per 100 Ibs. - 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The quality of our goods are A number one. We 
guarantee them to be pure, clean and wholesome. 
You may return at our expense any groceries 
buy which are not satisfactory in every way. ell 
then return your money with any transportation 
charges you have paid. Could anything be fairer? 

Our complete price list shows how to 
save money on all groceries, seed — 
— Lge use. Write for a copy. Just sa 
d me your free price list as adver. 
tised in The srcqvaianee Farmer. Better doit now! 


Richmond Grain & Provision Co., 
210 South Tenth St., RICHMOND, VA. 














Farm—Two miles from Washington, 
for sale. Four hundred acres, 
dred in high state of cultivation, level and 
well drained. Eight-room house, large up- 
to-date barn, good water, plenty of stock and 
farming implements. Fine tobaceo land, 
Will sell with grown crop. Delivery can be 
made at any time. Terms very easy. Jona- 
than Havens, Washington, N. C. 


N. C,, 
Two hun- 


“For Sale—639-acre Farm—$12, 000 — Four 
miles from railroad town; bright ‘tobacco 
market. About one-half in cultivation, bal- 
ance in wood and timber; one million feet 
original. Land undulating; well water- 
ed; nicely located. Three hundred and 
fifty acres fine flue land; other adapted to 
grain and _ grass, Twelve-room dwelling; 
three good tenant houses; several barns and 
all necessary outbuildings. Reasonable 
terms, Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Kenbridge, 
Virginia, 





We Have to Shorten Articles 
E WISH to print the greatest 


possible number of letters 
from readers, but correspondents 
must understand that it is necessary 


|to shorten articles, and also neces- 


sary to enforce rules against printing 


|} any articles of a partisan, denomina- 
| tional, 


or personal character. The 
following letter to one contributor 
explains itself: 


“My dear sir: I thank you for 
your letter and I am glad you wrote 
me frankly; though as to my motives 
you simply never were more mistak- 
en in your life. 

“The facts are—and if you read The 
Progressive Farmer you know this is 
true—that we never print letters of a 
partisan or of a politically personal 
nature. We are running a farm pa- 
per and not a political paper, and 
while we allow space for the discus- 
sion of issues, we never allow space 
for the discussion of parties or party 
leaders. That is the reason, and the 
only reason, why we cut your article 
—just exactly we should cut the 
article of anybody else who writes 
in a way to violate the rule I have 


as 


| just mentioned. 


“IT hope you know me well enough 


}to know the accuracy of what I am 
| telling you. 


“With best wishes, I am, 
“Yours sincerely, 
CLARENCE POE, Editor. 


ee aac, LE anything else was omitted 
from your article, it was simply to 
save space, because we can’t print 
one-fourth of. the articles we receive 
and we just have to cut them.” 








When writing advertisers, 
Progressive Farmer. 


mention The 
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Saturday, July 18, 1914] 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 














KEEPING THE “WOLF” AWAY 


HE editor of a certain farm paper 

tells of a farmer that he Knew, 
He wasn’t a good farmer, and in fact, 
he was rather a no-account farmer. 
He was a good man, and a hard work- 
er, but he never seemed to get ahead. 
He plodded along and worked hard, 
and his wife worked with him, but 
he had all he could do to make both 
ends meet and pay the interest on his 
mortgage. However, he and his wife 
put their heads together and decided 
there were some little things they 
could afford to do without, in order 
that he might take out life insurance 
and leave her and the kiddies pro- 
vided for in case he died. 

One morning, when everything was 
blithe and gay, and the world seemed 
fairest to them, a vicious bull gored 
the farmer to death and the “rainy 
day” had come. But thanks to their 
foresight, the life insurance more 
than paid off the mortgage and left 
the widow and her children a little 
working capital. Isn’t it a worth- 
while story? 

Suppose you were to die tonight! 
And think of the thousands of ways 
that you could be killed instantane- 
ously! 

Yes, the Southern farmers need 
life insurance, and it will do lots to- 
wards stopping the Southern farmers’ 
boys from becoming street car con- 
ductors and the daughters of South- 
ern farmers from becoming telephone 
operators and stenographers. 

When a farmer dies and leaves his 
family unprovided for, with no work- 
ing capital, and a mortgaged farm, 
there is nothing for them to do but 
to move out. Yet, I don’t believe 
that there is a single reader of The 
Progressive Farmer but who can save 
enough every month to pay the pre- 
mium on a life insurance policy 





WHY? 


HY is it that those farm papers 

that accept “free (?) jewelry,” 
“free (?) spectacle,” “rupture cure” 
(?) and all sorts of cheap advertising 
always bury the ads in the back part 
of their paper? 

Because they know that the adver- 
tising is at least “shaky” if not down- 
right fraudulent and they don’t want 
their high-class advertisers to see 
what sort of “company” they are in. 

It reminds me, rather, of the “Jim 
Crow” law—white folks first and 
black folks last. 

Did you ever notice this 
If not—look and see. 


before? 





MILK GOATS SCARCE 

E GET lots of inquiries as to 

where milk goats can be secur- 
ed. They are very scarce in America, 
but possibly Mr. J. C. Darst, Secre- 
tary of the American Milk Goat Rec- 
ord Association, Dayton, Ohio, can 
tell you where to get them. 

Owing to the “foot and mouth dis- 
ease,” however importation from Eu- 
rope is prohibited. 

Why not milk old native “Nannie?” 
I have an idea she’d do much better 
on good feed than she does on the 
bill-boards, tin cans and broken jugs 





WATCH FOR THE NEW THINGS 


who gets 
the field at daylight and re- 
until dusk that gets ahead. 
ometimes a man is so busy with his 
lands that he has no time to use his 


‘ IS not always the man 


into 


Hains 


Every implement or appliance that 
Ly ersedes manual labor is a step to- 
1igher civilization and a more 
agriculture. 
the advertisements in he 
rogressive Farmer for new and im- 
roved devices. You will at least 
‘ep yourself informed concerning 
em. 


Save your papers and get a binder. 


WEEKLY REMINDERS FROM 
SUNNY HOME FARM 


Destroy the Canada Thistles If You 
Have Any—Work for Vacation 
Time—Be Sure to Save Plenty pf 
Feed for Next Year 


AVE any of you, 
a Canada thistle 
earnest adv 

dj 


piace, dig root an 


absolutely usele 

Common 

won’t kill this 

plant, and once 

get the farm well 

MR. FRENCH seeded with it, 

Johnson grass is a babe in arms in 

comparison. If patches are too large 

to be dug out cover the entire patch 

with two thicknesses of tar paper | 

and throw dirt enough on the paper | 
to make it hug the ground closely. 

I know a beautiful farming section 
where 15 years ago, there were only a 
few patches of thistles here and 
there. Now there isn’t a farm in two 
or three townships that is not badly 
infested with the pest, and thousands 
of dollars worth of time is required 
each year to keep the thistles any- 
where within bounds. This is in a 
country of clean, well cultivated 
farms. Nobody knows what harm 
such a plant would do if allowed to 
get a start in our section where little 
attempt is made as yet to keep clean 
farms. 

* % * 

The same may be said of any per- 
sistent weed that has no food value. 
It should not be allowed to spread by 
seeding but be cared for before 
blooms appear. I mention this mat- 
ter at this time because drouth condi- 
tions have prevailed over much of our 
territory for the past six weeks and 
bad plants have been weakened as 
well as the better sorts, so less work 
will be needed to eradicate them than 
during normal seasons. Send the 
mowing machines over the pastures 
and let the hands go ahead with the 
mattocks to remove bushes too large 
for the mower to cut. 

It is getting close to the Southern 
farmer’s vacation time and I would 
suggest that during vacation is a fine 
time to pick up loose rock, dig out 
fast ones, and get out stu . eM 
may think that vacation time is a 
poor time to be engag uch bus- 
iness. You are wrong ‘howten: for 
we have tried it for the past 13 years, 
and during the covering 
that period, we have picked up and 
dug out more than 3.000 tons of rock, 
and the work has transformed 
ny Home Farm” from an old rocky, 
semi-worthless piece of land into a 
nice smooth farm like those we see 


when traveling through the Middle 
West. 


vacations 


“Sun- 


x“ ad “ 


thinking about purchasing 


You are ; 
underst . One of 


an automobile, I 
my friends was talking me about 
his desire for one the other y. his 
idea being to add to the 
the farm family. He was a 
very ordinary means. I 

he thought an auto would 
family and himself as much 
as would a 
and a first-class bath room, 
for heating the cone 
paint for the hone 

washing machine, 


ae { 
asned 
1d r} 
1 
nie 


gcood rarm WwW 


“ain bin 
a hay loader 
two-horse 
bull. The cost 
iin the th 
vould cost, and 
much less 
14 th, 
auto. 


when I 


An 





methods | 





| 


the phosphate. 


are suitable for rye, but the 








McCormick Hee k, Chicago 
Bank & Trust 


Rye serves the double purpose of a 
More Rye cover crop or a grain crop. 

case it pays to use the right kind of 
fertilizer on it—the kind that contains 
The mixtures we hav 


In etther 


enough Potash to balance 
told you to use on wheat 


ntaining 4 to 8 per cent. of potash, 
If your dealer does not carry potash salts, 
write us for pric es st tating amount wanted, 
and ask for free book on ‘‘ Fall Fertilize 
ers. It will show you how to save 
money an = ncrease profits in your fere 
tilizer purchases. Potash Pays. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 


Empire Bidg., Atianta 
Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
Bidg.,Savannaa = 25 California St., San Franciseg 











Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 


in abusiness of their own. ede Mca 1 no 
We furnish everything to start. 


and expenses. We guarantee 


equired; no capital necessary. 


experienee 
Hundreds are makin a from $100 to $200 per month 
ntee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk, We 


are one of is largest ¥ woolen mills in the country and + > ‘eae have the best 
u 


high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the 


menarsmatingtrem, pee to $50 Every Week 








We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, ¢ consisting of large sample book (not J ‘ 
a folder), order blanks, tape measures, advertising matter—in fact every- (S 
thing essential to the conducting of a high-elass tailoring business, i 


t 
Write today for this big outfit and say eT ir saat se 
e will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. & 








HAY PRESSES 


Tennessee 


One horse, two horse and power presses built in a 
Southern factory to meet Southern ree 
quirements. Write today for free catalog 
and lowest prices. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT AND MFG. CO. 
No 1 Boyce Station, CHATTANOOGA, TENM. 








vacation seasons is culturing 
spots in the pasture where t 
is hide tates of 2 -lack..ot 
or plant food in the soil—sca 
in some seed of herdsgrass, 

acid phosphate, and Gttivede 
some stable manure, if any is availa- 
ble. vee grass detest and a 2 thicker 


L 

ne 
humus 
atter re 
applying 


some 


soil. 


Unless 
will be short 
ter because of 
it not be 
arrangements 
corn this fall and 
fodder? Good bright corn 
rved in good-sized shock 
ed in well built 
makes very satisfactory 


nothing better is availa 


ricks 


* * * 
When the colts are } 
ble during the day, 
are at work, is 
tom them to te 
— breaking to 
e boys will enjoy di 
> evening wh 


is ic 8 a Me by ne: 
but not all of us reali 
mals 


There’sa NEPONSET R armel | 
for Every Building Nast] 





Learn this by heart:— 


Only Slowly Made Roof: 
ings are Slow to Wear Our 


We do not trust to bought fe! \e foun 


look altke 
3 ours and blend 
id to seri 4 pool and Aretic c cola 


e. That 

ss » tong, 

is so truly economical, re arks and 
embers 


Surely BOOK—free. 


epost] 


PAROID ROOFING 


BIRD & SON (Est. 1795) 
939 Houmas Street, East Ww A >, Mass. 
Also ot Nep mm Shingles, Wail a. 


send for our ROOF 





STAR PEA HULLER 


Our 1912 STAR ts Pea 
Hulier Perfection 
If you ratse Peas you need @ 
Pea Huller, and if you study 
true economy yo ri 


Star Pea Haller Co. 


(improved Star Muller) CHATTANOOGA, TENY 








Why not get up a club of 25-cen 
subscribers? Get 


want for yourself or your home 


“without money and without price” 
and at the your 
neighbors and your neighborhood 


same time help 
—because you know the more of 
them who read The reere 
Farmer, the more progressive the 
neighborhood is. Read our pre- 
mium offers in this paper. 


ssive 
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ON THE FARM: 








The farmer needs—and can have— 
just as good shoes as the city man. 
Heavy work demands strong shoes, 
but the usual, heavy, hard, uncom- 
fortable and “Clod-knock- 
ers” should be put in with the rest 
of the garbage. 


unwieldy 


There’s no need to 
“Clod-knockers” when in 
SHIELD BRAND SHOES you get 
solid comfort along with real service 


wear 


that resists wear and tear. 


Go to your dealer and tell him 
want SHIELD BRAND 
SHOES. It is the one brand of shoes 
that you should buy for you, your 
wife and children because they ‘“‘fit 
best—wear longest.” 


you 


High quality is 
the reason—and the reason you get 
high quality in SHIELD BRAND 
SHOES at LOW quality prices is 
because our enormous output reduces 
the cost of production. This big sav- 
ing is put back into SHIELD 








instead of spending 
your time pumping 
water for the house and 
stock — if you have a 


Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse 
Engine 


attached to your pump. 
Your boy can easily start 
it. The little engine can 
be attached to any standard 
windmill pump, and it has the 
degen geo power that saves a 

ot of time and labor. Made in 
two sizes —for shallow and 
pore Sper pumping. Either size 
useful for turning the washing 
machine, churn, cream separa- 
tor, grindstone and other light 
machinery. 





An Engine 
at Each 
Pump 


is true economy 
on the modern 
farm. It is now 
made practical 
by the moderate 
price of the 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ABSOLUTELY FREE | 


Absolutely reliable advice 

about electric lighting plants 

for farms is contained in our 
new booklet. It tells all about 
the new, simple and inexpensive 


that is bringing to agricultural districts 
the best lighting in the world, without 
trouble or heavy expense. The book 
will explain everything you want 
to know. It's free—your copy is ready, 
send for it today. Write the office nearest 
you. 


THE ELECTRIC 
STORAGE BATTERY CO, 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Denver, 
Detroit, Rochester, 
San Francisco, Torontd, 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, 

Los Angeies, Chicaga 


YWMd 


7 
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Write for Catalog No. JD 1007 
BRAND SHOES in the form of high 


> wwe i a. 2 aL 
grade ,genuine leather and skilled : 


meine. Yor nc Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Arsenate of Lead 


Manufacturers of Oil Engines, Pumps, Windmills and other machinery. 
is the most economical spray for all 


kinds of Fruit, Vegetables, Berries, 
Potatoes, Apples. 15 years’ experience 
has enabled the manufacturers to pro- 
duce an article that is sure death tof 
all insect pests. 


You can gett SHIELD BRAND 
STOKES in all the popular leathers, 
on all the stylish lasts and a perfect 
fit for your particular foot. And re- 
member, you get added value with- 
out paying the All 


Atlanta 


Richmond 
New Orleans i 


Louisville 


Save’ 


Are you neglecting the opportunity of grow- 
ing a grain crop between your cotton or corn 
rows? Don’t wait until the crops are gathered 
before you sow your grain. Take a Cole One- 
Horse Grain Drill and sow your grain early 
between the rows without damage to your 
crop. No need to mak: 

8 trips to plow and 

harrow and plaht your 

grain. No need to wait 

until it is too late. Your cotton 


Jacksonville 
St. Louis 

















added price. 
good dealers handle 


of the Labor of ' 
Sowing Grain e 


ing of your crop is prevented. No chance of 
freezing weather spewing it up. 


Especially effective with Tobacco, 
Cotton, Army Worm and Truck 
Gardens. 








Not always lowest in price but abe 
solutely cheapest in the end. 


Be Sure and ask for SWIFT'S 


and thus always secure guaranteed 
highest quality. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Merrimac Chemical Co. 
52 BROAD STREET, 
Send for Booklet. BOSTON, MASS. 


if y 


Shoes 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta, Georgia 


With a Cole Drill you can gather your cot- 
ton or corn crop and harvest a grain crop in the 
spring—plant again to cow-peas—fatten your 
get more barnyard manure and in- 

crease the fertility of your soil. Cole 

Drills are also especially adapted 

to planting cow-peas and applying 

fertilizer to growing crops.+ Don’t 

B faccept any imita- 

M tions. See that you 














cotton or corn crops without dam- 
aging your oat crop. You get a 
more certain and bigger crop e 
than if you plant it broad-cast. 








; Write us for free catalog 
giving full information and telling about 
N15 good results of using Cole Drills.! 
How they make profitable crop rotation 

easy for the Southern farmer. Write today!) 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C.' 
y ee 





The furrows protect the grain from 
winter winds and hard freezes so winter kill- 














All over the country men are tearing 
off wood, prepared paper, tin and galvan- 
ized roofs. Nailing on “*Tightcote” 
S-T-E-E-L. For only “‘Tightcote’” STEEL 
can be rot-proof, fire-proof and rust-proof. 
It had to come, for this is the Age of Steel. 


Box 300 








Curiously enough, Steel shingles, as we 
sell them, direct fr6m factory to user, are 
now cheaper than wood. 

And easier put on. Instead of nailing 
one ata time, these shingles go on in big 
clusters—100 or more at once. No extras 
needed. Nospecialtools. No expert work- 
men, Nopainting required. Yet practically 
no wear-out to an Edwards Steel Roof. 


How Rust Was Done Away With 
Ordinary metal roofing rusts. Thisdoesn’t. For 
we invented a method which, applied to Open 
Hearth Steel, absolutely prevents rust. from get- 
ting started. Called The *“*Edwards Tightcote 
Process.” It does the work like magic, as 125,000 
users are glad to sont ity. GEE - 
e not only se rect, but pa’ 
Edwards Offer the freight, Nosuch dh mt md 
gain ever offered before. Justsend Postal for Roof Book 
No.4 Then see if you ever before saw such prices 
and such quality. Please give size of roof, if you can. 
| THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY 
7124-774 Lock St. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


There is room and a good salary in the Banks and 
big business houses of the South for “MASSEY” 
graduates. If you wish to succeed, we will train 
you for business so thoroughly that when you grad- 
uate you will have no trouble in getting a situation 
paying from $75 to $100 per month, 

We have trained 25,000 young people. Why not 
you? Expenses low. Write to our nearest college for 


SPECIAL RATE, CIRCULAR B. 


MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGES 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Houston, TEx. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


GASOLINE 
AND OIL 


Built For Every Kind of Service 


For fifteen years the Alamo has 
stood for the best in gasoline engine 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
construction. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Co.umBus, GA. 

They are very easy to start eco- 

nomical in fuel and absolutely de- 


pendable in every way. 





Monarch Steel Stump Pulle . 


Sold 0n5 Year Guarantee- Inve stigat« 


Made of stee]. Has _a'!l modern improve- 





To understand the many points 
of superiority you should have our 
catalog which will be sent free on 
request. 

Lone Tree. 


THE ALAMO MFG. CO., -:- HILLSDALE, MICH | | bac 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 1OMIR 

The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S. C. renee 
B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. ee 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 


to operate. Triple and Double Power Ma- a \ 
clear 1 to 5 acres per day including stumps 
p to 7 ft. in diameter. 
It will pay you to getour 
catalog a 
Zimmerman 





pt 


Sea 











When writing advertisers, 


F mention 
Progressive Farmer, 


The 




















